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Nineteenth Century Lethbridge 


INTRODUCTION 


Annie Laurie Stafford Peat was the youngest child of Mr. and Mrs. William Staf- 
ford. To understand Mrs. Peat's place in the history of Lethbridge, it is necessary to 
appreciate the contribution of both her father and mother. 


As told later in this narrative, the Staffords were one of the first families 
in what is now Lethbridge. A subdivision known as Staffordville, now part of North 
Lethbridge, commemorated William Stafford, as does the present Stafford Drive and Staf- 
ford Place. The “Stafford ranch home in the riverbottom, remodelled by removal of the 
upper story, is now a residence at Valley Feeders Ltd., an agricultural enterprise on 
the northwestern outskirts of the city. The Stafford home in Lethbridge was located at 
the corner of 3rd Avenue and 13th Street South, ona lot later occupied by a Safeway 
store and more recently by Consumer's Distributors. 


The story begins in 1879 when Elliott T. Galt, then an Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, crossed the Belly River at the Coal Banks and noted a 
drift mine being operated by Nicholas Sheran. The coal appeared to be of good quality 
and as Galt was aware, a trans-continental railway was soon to be built to link Brit- 
ish Columbia with the eastern provinces of Canada. The railway would bring settlers 
and, further, it would require large quantities of coal for its own use. Elliott Galt 
expressed these thoughts to his father, Sir Alexander T. Galt, then Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London, and suggested that a company be organized to exploit the coal re- 
sources. of the region. 


Sir Alexander Galt was attracted to the proposal and brought it to the atten- 
tion of English friends. William Lethbridge, a publisher from Devon and a member of 
the book distributing firm of W. H. Smith and Son, took an interest, as did his part- 
ner, the Hon. W. H. Smith, and William Ashmead Bartlett Burdett-Coutts, a young Ameri- 
can who had recently married the aged but immensely wealthy Baroness Angela Burdett- 
Coutts. Each member subscribed 2,000 pounds sterling to meet preliminary expenses and 
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hired Captain Nicholas Bryant, a mining engineer from Nova Scotia, to conduct initial 
surveys of the western coal fields. 


Beginning in September 1881, Bryant (and later William Stafford) examined coal 
seams in the vicinity of what is now Lethbridge, a seam at Blackfoot Crossing, another 
seam at Horseshoe Bend on the Bow River, and still another near what is now Grassy 
Lake. Tests were made at these locations with the following results: At Blackfoot 
Crossing, three audits were made, one of which was taken in to a distance of 110 feet. 
The coal was good when first mined but deteriorated seriously after a brief period of 
exposure and showed a large percentage of slack when being conveyed to market. The 
roof also was unsatisfactory. At Grassy Lake, three audits were run to a distance of 
45 feet with unsatisfactory results. The coal was soft and the roof poor. Results of 
the experiments at Horseshoe Bend were the same. These locations were all tested be- 
fore the Lethbridge location as they were nearer to the proposed line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. (If the coal at these locations had been satisfactory, permanent works 
likely would have been constructed at one or the other of them.) But the result of the 
tests at Lethbridge proved that the quality of the coal was superior and that it would 
justify the expenditure of a large amount of money to demonstrate its value for steam 
and domestic purposes. With this end in view, the North Western Coal and Navigation 
Company was formed with a capital of 50,000 pounds sterling, William Lethbridge was 
elected its first president. A contract was made with the Canadian Pacific Railway for 
delivery of a large quantity of coal by river to Medicine Hat. 


William Stafford was the first Mines Superintendent for the North Western Coal 
and Navigation Company and opened up many of the drift mines in the riverbottom and 
shafts numbers 1, 2, and 3. He was born at Patna, Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1842. His 
father, an English mining engineer and geologist, had come to Scotland earlier and, 
being widowed, remarried there. William Stafford was the only son of this union, and 
after a Scottish education, he followed his father's calling. He married Jane Gibb, 
who was born in Auchinlech, Ayrshire, Scotland, on December 31, 1863. Four years later 
he emigrated to Westville, Nova Scotia to become manager of coal mines operated by the 
Acadia Coal Company of Pictou and resided there with his wife and growing family until 


1882. In that year, William Stafford was engaged by Sir Alexander Galt to accompany 
Captain Nicholas Bryant west and to become the first manager and superintendent of 
mines of the North Western Coal and Navigation Company. (The westward trip was made 


with a party including his son, William, and a group of miners handpicked by him. They 
travelled over the Whoop-up Trail to Fort Macleod.) 


With Captain Bryant, Mr. Stafford immediately embarked on the thorough recon- 
naissance already referred to, eventually selecting a site on the Belly River, ata 
point then known as the Coal Banks, for the first mine. He began work, tunnelling di- 
rectly into the face of the seam, at a point now almost directly under the east end of 
the CP Rail High Level Bridge. By December 1882, coal was being taken from the mine. 
More important, this activity fixed the eventual location of the City of Lethbridge be- 
cause miners' homes and other businesses were built in the riverbottom area, moving to 
the upper level after a narrow gauge railway to Dunmore, near Medicine Hat, was con- 
structed in 1885. Markets were found, mostly at Medicine Hat with river steamers and 
barges supplying the first transport. 


In 1883, Mr. Stafford returned to Nova Scotia, bringing back with him to the 
Coal Banks his wife, the remainder of his family, and another group of selected miners. 
Two additional drift mines were opened along the river north of the original diggings. 
In 1894, Mr. Stafford became Inspector of Mines and was succeeded as Mines Superintend- 
ent by W. D. L. Hardie. By this time, also, he had become interested in ranching and 
resigned from the company to follow that pursuit. A spacious ranch house, which became 
a community and social center, was built in the riverbottom north of the present High- 
way Bridge. And, to provide accommodation for the increasing number of miners, he pur- 
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chased and subdivided into lots for miners' houses, the area that became known as Staf- 
fordville. Real estate, as well as ranching, occupied much of Mr. Stafford's time 
after his resignation from the coal company and, at the time of his death on May M2 
1907, he was operating a private coal mine north of Lethbridge near Carmangay. 


Mr. Stafford was one of the first managers of the Presbyterian Church in Leth- 
bridge in 1885 and the first chairman of the School Board in 1886. He is buried in the 
family plot in Mountain View Cemetery. 


The Rev. John McLean, an early minister of the region, paid tribute to Mr. 
Stafford, as follows: "William Stafford was a man of brains and energy, cool, clear- 
headed, and sympathetic. He never had an accident from fire damp in any mine he had 
charge of, and was so careful of the lives and welfare of the miners and their families 
that he erected a powder magazine a mile from the mine and walked there several times 
daily for the necessary charges, never entrusting that bit of work to anyone lest there 
be a mishap and an explosion." 


After the death of Mr. Stafford in 1907, and the flood of 1908, the family 
moved to the city where Mrs. Stafford died on March 24, 1925. 


Mrs. Charles McKillop, wife of Lethbridge's best-known minister, paid tribute 
to Mrs. Stafford and said: "Mrs. Stafford was one of the grandest women. She left 
Nova Scotia where she and her family enjoyed the best of social, educational, medici- 
nal, and religious privileges, for the call of the West. From the time of her coming, 
she interested herself in western conditions and her home was always open and a welcome 
awaited all. She was a great spirit, a friend to all, and her name is a household word 
in the homes of all oldtimers, and”°when she passed to her reward she was mourned by 
alia 


The Staffords had a large family--nine boys and four girls. They were: 


William - born January 12, 1864. Worked in Coalbanks and lat- 
Stafford Jr. er opened a coal mine in Little Bow River, near Car- 
mangay, Alberta. 


Henry Stafford - born August 2, 1866. Died of typhoid and is buried 
in Indian Battle Park. 


John Stafford - born December 1, 1868, married, worked in the mines 
at Coalbanks. Has many descendants living in this 
area. 

Agnes Stafford - born 1869 and died as an infant. 

Richard Hill ~ born January 21, 1875. Worked in Coalbanks and lat- 


Stafford er joined the Klondike Gold Rush, where he pros- 
pected for several years. 


Agnes Stafford —- November 21, 1873. Married Alexander Ross and moved 
to Washington State, U.S.A. 


Alexander - born January 7, 1877. Opened a Hardware Store in 

Boswell Stafford Lethbridge near the Canada Trust Building on 3rd 
Avenue and later into the Stafford Block on 5th 
Street which forms part of the Metropolitian Store. 
He also prospected in the Yukon. He served in World 
War I as a Major and died in action. 
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born March 3, 1879. Worked in Coalbanks and also 
was employed as a steam engineer in the City's first 
electric generating plant which was steam driven 
from the boiler which came out of the coal barge Al- 
berta. George Stafford also mined and farmed in the 
Carmangay District, and worked for the Alberta Rail- 
way and Irrigation Company. 


George Stafford 


Margaret Jane - born June 8, 1881. Married Bert Kelly and lived in 
Stafford Spring Coulee, Alberta and later Calgary. 


David Gibb - born June 8, 1881. Worked in Coalbanks as a mechan- 
Stafford ical engineer, in the Crows Nest Pass coal mines, 
and then in Vancouver Island in the Forest Industry. 


James Walter - born December 5, 1882. Lived in Lethbridge and at-— 
Stafford tended the land rush boom which took place from the 
old Legion building near 9th Street bridge. Moved 
to Edmonton and worked with Government Lands and 
Mines, 


Henrietta ! j 
Stafford October 31, 1884. Died as an infant. 
Elliott Torrence - born August 6, 1886. Lived and worked in Lethbridge 
Stafford but died following the first World War, a result of 
the flu epidemic of 1918-19. 


Annie Laurie - (the author) born February 6, 1890 Married Norman 
Stafford Bonner Peat and lived in Lethbridge her entire life. 


Gertrude Rebecca - born June 15, 1889. While she was the daughter of 
Stafford William Stafford Jr., the oldest son, she was raised 
and brought up with the main family, and was consid- 
ered in every way part of the first family. She 
married and moved to Regina and Edmonton. 


Mr. and Mrs. N. B. Peat had five children--all boys. They were: N. Bonner 
Peat of Yellowknife, N. W. T.,; William Stafford Peat of St. Albert, Alberta; George 
Alexander Gibb Peat of Lethbridge; Harold Richard Peat of Lethbridge; and John Campbell 
Peat of Lethbridge. J. Campbell Peat Commented on his mother's life as follows: 


About the Author 


Identifying the author, Annie Laurie Stafford Peat, I would say the influence 
of a large family played an important part in molding her character and developing her 
interests. She was born in a time of pioneering and adventure, the time of our recent 
historical beginnings. 


It was a time when families joined together to help each other in the tasks of 
everyday life, the nourishment of friendship was important and perhaps a respite to a 
bleak and isolated existence. Family and neighbours gathered together for picnics, 
sporting contests, and just conversation. In winter months, such meetings moved in- 
doors and music became the main interest. Making a contribution by singing or playing 
an instrument was a challenge accepted by all. The author chose the piano and she found 
great pleasure and joy in playing and provided many musical evenings for friends who 
enjoyed the familiar "sing song." 





William Stafford, first Mines Superintendent of the North Mrs. William Stafford (the former Jane Gibb) who came to the 
Western Coal & Navigation Company. mining camp of Coalbanks in 1883. 
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The grave of Henry Stafford; Britt Stephens also was buried Henrietta, the twelfth child of Mr. and Mrs. William Staf- 
here. ford, and first white child to be born in what is now Leth- 


bridge, on October 30, 1884. 


As the youngest member in a family of 13, the travels of her older brothers and 
sisters were of great interest to the author. As the family spread far and wide, tales 
of their adventures held a commanding place and perhaps a certain excitement. Ranching 
in the "Little Bow" country became familiar from visits there to a brother. The devel- 
opment of Crow's Nest Pass coal was witnessed by another brother who moved to that re- 
gion. The excitement of the Klondike Gold rush was measured for her by the tales of 
two brothers who followed the trail of 98 and returned with nuggets. The tragedy of 
war was known through the loss of friends and a brother in France and the following 
rampage of influenza claimed yet another fine young brother in Lethbridge. 


She and her close family remained true to the lessons of togetherness taught in 
childhood. Stories and tales were written and exchanged through the years and visits 
were eagerly anticipated. It was only life's cycle that terminated these happy commu- 
nications one by one until there were no more. 


The spirit of giving and hard work was an everlasting dedication by the author 
and she was a loyal supporter of her family and friends throughout a lifetime. The 
lessons learned by herself and from her brothers and sisters proved to be a source of 
courage and strength. The outcome was a point of view and awareness that enabled her 
to communicate freely with subsequent generations. She was truly a friend's friend. 


After the flood of 1908, the author and her remaining family moved from their 
riverside ranch home into Lethbridge and this too was a time when acquaintances and 
friendships were easy and close in a small and promising community. It was a happy and 
impressionable time and her ties within the Presbyterian Church were rewarding and ful- 
filling in Sunday school work as teacher, and as organist and choir leader. Also, to 
see a city growing was a satisfying experience and all newcomers held such great prom- 
ise for its future. 


It was then but a step or two until the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire was formed and the author became a member of the Alexander Galt Chapter. With 
church union, the author became a keen worker in the Southminster United Church and 
later in the Women's Institute of Alberta. 


It follows then, in a span of years, that the author would be interested in the 
formation of regional historical groups. This led her into the Calgary Old Timers As- 
sociation, Lethbridge and District Old Timers Pemmican Club and more recently into the 
Lethbridge Historical Society. She was interested in the concept of a museum for Leth- 
bridge and provided every help and assistance to the organizers of the local Sir Alex- 
ander Galt Museum. 


Armed then with her own eye-witness account of early Lethbridge, the tales of 
her father, mother, brothers, and sisters, it follows that she would want to record 
something relating to this important exciting era. 


John Campbell Peat 


Dr. G. E. Orchard, of the University of Lethbridge, edited Mrs. Peat's writings 
and wrote: 


Shortly after the funeral of Mrs. Annie Stafford Peat, her son, my good friend 
John Campbell (Cam) Peat asked me whether I could "do something" with the voluminous 
papers his mother was working on. Mrs. Peat, as the following narrative will show, was 
one of the earliest citizens of Lethbridge, and knew intimately of those who had first 
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blazed the trails in this particular region of Canada. She had a keen perception of 
the history that was in the making, and her reminiscences filled several notebooks. 


Mrs. Peat saw the evolution of Lethbridge from an outgrowth of the mineshafts 
to a modern city. It must have been particularly gratifying to her to witness the ad- 
vent of the University, and the transformation of the old mining town she knew in her 
youth into a centre of learning. 


In editing her writings, I changed as little as possible. The words of the 
text are almost entirely her own. I occasionally amalgamated several short sketches 
under one chapter heading, and also on a few occasions eliminated unnecessary repeti- 
tions. The greatest compliment Cam paid to me with regard to the editing of this book 
was that reading it was "just like talking with my mother." The author's keen interest 
in what was going on about her, combined with her personal way of recording it, make 
the following pages particularly valuable to the local historian. No doubt the Univer- 
sity will produce academic historians who will study local history from a more scholar- 
ly viewpoint: however, they will be obliged to rely on unique records such as that of 
Mrs. Peat. It is the raw material of which history is made. 


G. E. Orchard 


And, finally, Mayor A. C. Anderson was asked to comment on Mrs. Peat's writings 
and did so as follows: fl 


We have been remiss in this generation not to recognize our illustrious color- 
ful history as effectively as we should have. 


"Nineteenth Century Lethbridge," so capably recorded in detail by the late Mrs. 
Annie Stafford Peat, vividly portrays the colorful and interesting history of the early 
days. 


It is a legacy of authentic Canadian literary treasure of living history with 
its human interest drama so dramatically and accurately recorded. 


It would not be difficult to re-enact, in pageant form, the history of that 
period from her recordings in words and pictures. 


That pioneering era was one characterized by hospitality, friendship, unanimity 
of purpose, and co-operation, thereby creating a firm foundation for the future pros- 
perous economy of this modern progressive City and of Southern Alberta. The dedicated 
citizens of that day along with that highly respected and famous force, the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police, are credited with being Nation Builders. 


Our pioneers left a rich heritage. 


We all join in paying a sincere, well earned tribute to the late Mrs. Annie 
Stafford Peat for her outstanding contribution and thoughtfulness in so effectively re- 
cording the early days of Lethbridge and Southern Alberta. All will enjoy reading 
"Nineteenth Century Lethbridge." 
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CHAPTER I 


LETHBRIDGE'S BEGINNING 


What is a pioneer? Many of our younger generation will ask this question. In 
the words of the poet: 


"We're the men who march a little bit before, 
Though we cannot tell the reason for the same." 


The dictionary defines the word "pioneer" as one who goes before, preparing the way for 
others. The pioneers found their way by old trails sunken by the hoofs of the buffalo, 
Indian travois and horses, and the oxteams, as well as the wild life, which roamed 
these plains long before the coming of the white man. The old trail from Fort Benton 
is the first known route, leading to Fort Whoop-Up. These forts were built for fur 
trading by the white man. Fur trading with the Indians was a very early custom, and 
many forts were built for this purpose, as well as for the protection of the white men 
who plied this trade in hostile country. 


I. G. Baker & Co., an American company, supplied Fort Benton on the Missouri 
River, Montana, and it was a supply point for missionaries and early settlers. Fort 
Edmonton was the chief post of the Hudson Bay Company, and was the great provisioner of 
the northern fur trade. 


Fort Whoop-Up, linked with the settlement of Fort Macleod) was situated at the 
confluence of the St. Mary and Belly Rivers. Its owners were J.J. Healy andA. B. 
Hamilton. It was first known as Fort Hamilton, but its name was later changed to Fort 
Whoop-Up. There was a link with the I. G. Baker Company in that Alfred Hamilton, one 
of the co-owners of the fort, was the son of Grace Baker, sister of I. G. Baker. 


One of our well-known "squaw men" who helped build Fort Whoop-Up in 1869 was 
George W. Houk. He was one of the first and most colourful of the white men to set 
foot on the present site of the City of Lethbridge. A liquor trader, cowboy, and keen 
baseball fan, he is remembered by the oldtimers of Lethbridge as one who contributed 








George Houk, an early Lethbridge businessman and one of the 


whiskey traders in the period 1869-74. 


The Medicine Stone, a boulder located in the riverbottom be- 


low the Galt Building around which the Blood Indians 
offerings. 


placed 
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generously to this city!'s||future) His adventurous career began in Newcastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, and he styled himself a Pennsylvania Dutchman. He first arrived in what is now 
Alberta in 1864, ten years before the North-West Mounted Police, with whom he later 
went as a guide when they ferried across the Belly River close to where Lethbridge now 
stands. Houk knew that the arrival of the Mounties spelled the end of the whiskey 
trade, but he unselfishly gave an open hand to the representatives of law and order, 
and gave them his fullest co-operation. 


The focus of Houk's early dealings in the "fire water" craved by the Indian was 
old Fort Whoop-Up. He clearly remembered its construction in 1869, and was conversant 
with the Indians' system of barter One bottle of contraband whiskey was worth eighty 
cents. Houk and his companions received in return one buffalo skin, which could be 
sold in New York for six dollars. 


In the United States, Houk had ridden with the pony express with Buffalo Bill, 
and also drove a stage for Wells Fargo. However, with the coming of the North-West 
Mounted Police, Houk turned his attention to more legal ways of earning a living. He 
did not sever his connections with the Indians. He had married an Indian woman in Mon- 
tana, and they lived happily together until she passed away in her late forties, prede- 
ceasing him by several years. His love for his Indian wife was very touching. He knew 
the Indians intimately and spoke their language fluently, but after he was deprived of 
his wife's companionship he lost much of his interest in life, and began to decline. 


He lived for the most part with the Indians, and could always be depended upon 
to lead any parade of Indians at any of the early Lethbridge festivities. He also saw 
to it that the Indian was fairly treated. The Annual Exhibition and Fair always fea- 
tured Mr. Houk riding at the head of the braves in all their native costumes, plumes, 
head dress and war paint. On these occasions, Mr. Houk wore a long doe-skin overcoat 
(surtout), a slouch hat and bandolier. 


To his dying day, the old man worshipped two weapons, a rifle and a revolver. 
The rifle was a Winchester 1873 model, which had spelled doom to hundreds of buffalo in 
the foothills country when aimed with the clear eye of its owner. The side-arm, a 
beautiful engraved 44-calibre weapon, had been presented to him by the "boys" when he 
was Sheriff of Choteau County in Montana. It was from that State that he made his way 
to Alberta, although the boundaries were by no means definite at that time. 


Baseball in Lethbridge would probably never have started but for George Houk. 
He was always a keen supporter of the diamond game, and he organized a team known as 
Houk's Savages, which won the Alberta championship. Despite his age, towards the end 
of his life he seldom missed a ball game, and inspired many a young player with his 
comments and encouragement. 


Long past his allotted three score years and ten, he passed his declining years 
peacefully in his home in the city on a spot where once the buffalo roamed. His mind 
was always very lucid; he lived much in the past, and his memory was quite vivid on the 
subject of the "good old days" before the coming of civilization. 


The I G. Baker Co. of Fort Benton moved across to Canada and became one of the 
most important trading companies, working along the Whoop-Up trail Evidence of the 
extent of their trade is reflected in the concern felt by the Hudson Bay Company in Ed- 
monton. The I. G. Baker Company, having been the first on the ground, retained a prac- 
tical monopoly. Fort Whoop-Up was a gathering point for all the traders and an outpost 
of Fort Benton. It was the chief whisky post in Canada. 


Many other forts were built in the area surrounding Lethbridge. Joseph (Joe) 
Kipp was the son of James Kipp, an early Missouri trader. He and Charles Thomas built 
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Fort Standoff, located at the confluence of the Belly and Waterton rivers. Fort Kipp, 
at the confluence of the Belly and Oldman Rivers, was not a fortified post, and was 
rather insignificant. Its location was three or four miles upstream from Fort Whoop- 
Up. Robbers' Roost, also at the confluence of the Belly and Oldman, was another noto- 
rious whisky post With the coming of the North-West Mounted Police in 1874, the fu- 
ture Alberta received its first taste of law and order. Fort Macleod was built, named 
after Colonel James Macleod, who led his heavily armed force of police into this land, 
and put an end to the life of the whisky forts. 


In all early history of Canada, you will read where the white man has fought 
the natives for his country's food and lands. This is certainly true of the North-West 
Territories, of which the present Province of Alberta formed a part. Its history is 
full of adventures, exciting and dangerous enterprises, and tragedies, in gaining a 
country which was in a state of barbarism. Over these plains and hills, roamed great 
herds of buffalo, antelope, and deer, and such smaller wild animals as wolves, coyotes, 
and foxes The Indians lived quite happily amongst themselves. They camped in bands, 
mostly in the flats of the river bottoms where they could obtain fresh water and shel- 
ter. The river bottoms were covered with dense growth of brush and many trees, which 
supplied them with poles for their teepees and other needs, as they used all primitive 
materials in their way of living. In summer, the trees provided shade and many vari- 
eties of native berries such as gooseberry, saskatoon, and chokecherry. They also 
gathered cactus and herbs for their use. 


The Indians camped in groups, and never alone, since they pitched their tee- 
pees on specified campsites. The women did the work of setting up camp. The men most- 
ly acted as overseers, taking full charge of hunting and the making of weapons. They 
had many cayuses or horses, and they hobbled many of their saddle horses, so that they 
could not travel too far away. This was necessary since there were no fences in those 
days. Their form of wagon was called a travois, which they made from two long poles 
fastened togetheg above the horse's shoulders, with a platform built at a sloping angle 
behind the horse, with the ends of the poles trailing along the ground. The platform 
carried the load. The horse was ridden as it pulled the travois, usually by a woman, 
who did the loading jobs. As they had no saddle, they had to ride bareback. The woman 
stepped on the platform and got on to the horse's back. 


The Indians, both men and women, wore their hair in long braids and dressed in 
Hudson Bay blankets They wore mocassins on their feet, made from the hides of ani- 
mals. They were most skilled in tanning animal hides. They wore bright bandanas to 
cover their heads. They were fond of colour, and wore trinkets, necklaces, and brace- 
lets of gaudy beads. In the summer, their clothing was scant. The men wore loin cloths, 
and painted their bodies and faces bronze and yellow, with stripes of white. The women 
had light-weight print dresses in sack fashion, with a beaded belt around the waist. 
The papoose was strapped to the mother's back. Children usually ran about in the nude. 


The Indians were a very superstitious people. They were sun worshippers and 
were fearful of evil spirits. They loved all the small animals and birds, and they on- 
ly killed for food. They kept many dogs around their camps. They used the wild ber- 
ries and herbs, and the bark of trees for medicine, and baked earth and berries for 
paints and dyes. 


The buffalo was the source of the Indians' livelihood for it supplied them with 
all the essentials such as meat, furs and skins for trade, covering for their bodies, 
skins and robes for their teepees, and coverings for their floors, where they sat a- 
round an open fire in the centre of the teepee in cold or rainy weather. They obtained 
their thread from buffalo sinews. The Indian teepee was made by putting two poles of 
equal length and thickness, with one longer pole to serve as a door. These were tied 
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together at the top with a rawhide rope, tanned from animal hides, hoisted into the 
air, and spread out to balance on the ground. The next step was the placing of other 
poles around the first three poles to form a round frame. The frames were then all 
covered in by skins or canvas stretched and staked to the ground to hold it in place. 
A flap on top provided the vent for smoke to escape from the fire placed in the centre 


of the teepee. The beds were made around the walls. Pemmican or jerky (dried meat) 
was the Indian's diet. When the Indian hunters killed a buffalo, one hind and one front 
quarter of meat was given to each teepee. This meat would be cut into strips and hung 


outdoors on a drying rack, much after the fashion of our present-day clothes racks, ex- 
cept that these were made of poles. This meat hung for many days, until it was dried. 


There was an old stopping house on the Macleod Trail by Willow Creek which was 
called The Leavings by the early freighters, since here they left the waters of Willow 
Creek. Willow Creek was formerly named by the Indians White Buffalo Creek, because on 
this creek amongst the huge herds of buffalo roamed a white buffalo, which was a sacred 
animal to these tribes anda rarity in the buffalo world. When they killed a white 
buffalo, the hide of which was a valuable token, they were eager to save it from the 
hands of the white man, as it was a sacrifice to the Sun, which they worshipped. 


A popular place of worship among the Indians was the Medicine Stone, situated 
on the opposite bank of the Oldman river from Lethbridge. This rock was said to have 
been hurled by the Great Spirit from heaven and turned the tide of battle in favour of 
the Blackfeet and against their bloodthirsty Cree foes. The shrine was noted by the 
geologist George M. Dawson about 1881, and by the early Lethbridge resident David A. 
Stafford about 1896. The Medicine Stone has since been lost. 


The medicine man was in a sense what we would describe as a witch doctor, or 
healer with supernatural power. He played upon the superstitions and fears of his peo- 
ple. In sickness, he would order the people to wail, howl, and beat tomtoms to scare 
the evil spirits away. If a death occurred, the body was "buried" on the trunk of a 
strong tree, so high that nothing could reach it. This form of burial was a common 
sight on river bottoms in the early years, and the writer has found many coloured beads 
and trinkets where there had been a burial many years before. It is said that the 
tongue of the animals was given to the medicine man, these being a special food to give 
them powers to heal the sick and wounded. 


With the coming of the white man, trading posts were set up throughout the ter- 
ritory. The Indians resented the white man taking over their plains and their freedom, 
and they were in a state of war. Many of the white traders were as lawless and as sav- 
age as the natives. 


Fort Whoop-Up dates back as far as 1869. Joe Healy claimed that he was the 
first to open up this fort, and that his brother John and Mr. Hamilton joined him as 
partners. They erected a stockade, with watch towers, loopholes, ramparts, and wide 
gates. The interior of the buildings was enclosed by large heavy doors, while the 
storeroom, stables, and living room of all the quarters were interconnected. In this 
manner, the white man could remain within for a number of days, while the Indians 
fought outside. Trading and the exchange of furs only took place through the loopholes. 
In this wild atmosphere, Fort Whoop-Up prospered. There was no law, justice, or demand 
for peace; the days of scalping were at their height, and there was much raiding and 
killing. Soon the white man was giving whisky in exchange for furs. This made the na- 
tives twice as wild as they consumed this "fire water." The white man was supreme, and 
flourished as the demand for buffalo robes and fur increased. Fort Whoop-Up was armed 
with an ancient muzzle-loading cannon, which later became the property of John D. Hig- 
inbotham, and was later donated to the City of Lethbridge. For many years, it rested 
in the northeast corner of Galt Gardens, but now it is to be seen in the Lethbridge 
Museum. The Indians used bows and arrows, tomahawks, slingshots, axes and knives, all 
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of these weapons were handmade. The tomahawk was a light axe with a head of stone. The 
most hideous of all weapons was the scalping knife. This custom of removing the skin 
and top hair of a victim's head was the most revolting practice of Indian war parties 
and a terror to the first settlers. 


In the late fall of 1870, the last great Indian battle was fought on the west 
side of Lethbridge where the Galt building stands. There had been a great sickness a- 
mong the Blackfoot tribe, an outbreak of small pox, and their race was weakened and 
thinned out. The savage Cree took advantage of this condition to wage war, but the 
Blackfoot won the fight with the aid of Jerry Potts. Jerry later became one of the 
most famous North-West Mounted Police guides and interpreters in Alberta, He died in 
Fort Macleod and is buried in the plot of the Mounted Police. 


In the year 1874, the North-West Mounted Police were dispatched to Alberta by 
the Federal government. They got word of disorder in the West, with warfare between 
white traders and the Indians and uninterrupted rum running. Robbery and bloodshed 
were the established order, spreading across the United States border into Canada. 


On July 8, 1874, 274 Mounties, with guides and Red River cart drivers started 
on their long trek from east to west. They brought with them their supplies in the 
form of oxcarts, wagons, cattle for slaughter, two cannons, two mortars, portable for- 
ges, field kitchens, mowing machines, camp equipment, and food hampers. The troops 
were designated A, B, C, D, E, and F Divisions, and were to police different parts of 
the West as directed. There were many forts to be built. Under the command of colonel 
James Macleod and his scout Jerry Potts, a half-breed of Peigan and Scottish blood, 
troops of the North-West Mounted Police arrived at a sheltered spot on the banks of the 
Oldman River on October 13, 1874. * A fort was built which the Mounted Police used as a 
base to establish law and order in the territory. This fort was named for Colonel Mac- 
leod. 


In the centre of the fort, there were two cannon, with ammunition always ready 
in case of an attack on the fort. There were also the men's quarters, a store, a dis- 
pensary, an orderly room, a jail, a horse corral, officers' quarters, and stables. The 
fort was in the shape of a huge square, and was constructed of logs chinked with mud, 
and with earth roofs on all the buildings. The whole compound was enclosed by a picket 
stockade. From Fort Benton to Fort Whoop-Up and Coalbanks (Lethbridge) was the early 
trail to Fort Macleod used by the bullteams of the I. G. Baker Co. String teams of 
mules also plied this trail. Such was the beginning of this early settlement. 


Despite many hardships, the gallant men of the North-West Mounted Police, or 
Redcoats as they came to be known from the scarlet tunics they wore, came and did their 
duty in establishing law and order throughout 300,000 square miles of unsettled terri- 
tory and dangerous Indian country. Many of these young Mounties lost their lives 
through blizzards, storms, and fights with the enemy. 


The establishment of law and order in the North-West Territories was a peaceful 
one. The American traders either returned to Montana or became law-abiding pioneers, 
while the Indians seemed to accept the protection of the Mounted Police. The Canadian 
government arranged to sign a treaty with the Indians to provide for their future live- 
lihood and to acquire vast secluded lands for their settlement, or reservations as we 
now know them. 


In the year 1877, all the Indian tribes, the Blackfoot, Bloods, Stoneys, and 
the South Peigan tribes were brought into a confederacy at Blackfoot Crossing, and 
there worked out the terms of the Indian treaty. Chief Crowfoot, the great leader of 
the Blackfoot Confederacy, anda staunch friend of Colonel Macleod, attested the faith 
his people had in the North-West Mounted Police. 
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CHAPTER II 


EARLY CITIZENS 


John Galt, who was called "the nation builder," was the manager of the British- 
owned Canada Company. He was also a Scottish novelist, and his best-known work was 
"The Annals of the Parish," published in 1821. He was born at Irvine, Ayrshire and was 
educated at Greenock. In 1826, he came to North America with the Canada Company, which 
was carrying out an extensive scheme of colonization between Lakes Huron and Erie in 
Upper Canada. He was instrumental in laying the foundation of the cities of Guelph, 
Galt, and Goderich and their adjoining settlements between the years 1826 and 1829. He 
returned to Scotland and the rest of his life was devoted to literary pursuits; he pub- 
lished his Literary Life, which he dedicated to King William IV, in 1834. He retired 
to Greenock where he continued writing until his death. 


His son, Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, became a famous Canadian statesman. He 
came to Canada in 1834 and settled at Sherbrooke, Lower Canada, where he was employed 
by the British American Land Company, of which he later became Chief Commissioner. He 
was one of the contractors extending the Grand Trunk Railway from Toronto to that part 
of Upper Canada which his father had helped to colonize. He entered politics, and was 
Liberal member for Sherbrooke, Quebec? He was one of the Fathers of Confederation at 
the Charlottetown Conference of 1867, where the Dominion of Canada was founded. After 
Confederation, he became the first Minister of Finance of the Dominion of Canada. In 
1880, he was appointed Canadian High Commissioner to Great Britain, retiring in 1883 
when Sir Charles Tupper took over. 


Elliott Torrance Galt, son of Sir Alexander and grandson of John Galt, followed 
in his grandfather's footsteps, and became a colonizer of Southern Alberta. A pioneer 
in 1879, Elliott T. Galt was assistant to the Indian Commissioner, Edgar Dewdney, whose 
party travelled through that part of the North-West Territories which is now Southern 
Alberta. He was greatly impressed with the outcroppings of coal along the valley of the 
Oldman River, and was able to impress upon his father, Sir Alexander, who at this time 
was High Commissioner in London, the feasibility of forming a company with British cap- 
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ital. Thus began the North-West Coal and Navigation Company. The early shareholders 
were William Lethbridge (President), Mr. Burgess (President of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road), Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the famous bankers the Baring brothers, Sir Alexander 
Galt, and Elliott Torrance Galt. The Canadian Pacific Railway was at that time build- 
ing its railway to the west, which was completed as far as Brandon, Manitoba. Elliott 
T. Galt was living in Winnipeg, and was eager to get the mining interests started in 
the west before the arrival of the railroad. He was a bachelor, and lived most of his 
life until 1906 in Lethbridge. 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts was one of the most colourful of the original share- 
holders of the North-West Coal and Navigation Company. Born Angela Burdett, grand- 
daughter of the famous banker Tom Coutts in 1814, she inherited the bulk of her grand- 
father's fortune in 1837, and enjoyed an annual income of nearly $400,0003 She was a 
shrewd financier, and in 1871 was raised to the peerage in her own right, receiving al- 
so the freedom of the cities of London and Edinburgh. She remained unmarried until 
1881 when she scandalized English society by marrying her American secretary, William 


Ashmead Bartlett, forty years her junior. She has left many marks on the place-names 
of Southern Alberta. The first river steamer owned by the Company was named the Baron- 
ess in her honour, and lst Avenue South was originally called Baroness Road. Eighth 


Street South was originally called Burdett Street after her father, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, Bt., and 9th Street South was originally called Coutts Street. The towns of 
Burdett and Coutts scarcely need to be pointed out to inhabitants of Southern Alberta. 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts also was a generous donor to the first Anglican Church in Leth- 
bridge. Her husband served as M.P. for Westminster in the British House of Commons 
from 1885 to his death in 1922, and after his wife's death in 1906 he continued her fi- 
nancial interests in Southern Alberta. Baroness Angela Burdett-Coutts was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, the last person to be interred there uncremated. King Edward VII 
was heard to remark that after his own mother, Baroness Burdett-Coutts was the greatest 
woman in England, though at the time of her marriage to Bartlett, Queen Victoria re- 
marked that the Baroness was a "silly old woman." 


Another early founder and outstanding figure of the 1880s was Charles Alexander 
Magrath. He was a Dominion land surveyor, and was engaged in some of the early founda- 
tion surveys of the west. Assistant to J. S. Dennis for one year and Montague Aldous 
for two years, Magrath formed his own survey party. Another early pioneer, Mr. Fred 
Ritchie, D.L.S., joined Magrath's party in Winnipeg and came west with him. Magrath 
had travelled three times with the survey from Winnipeg to the North-West Territories 
before he and his party were hired by the North-West Coal and Navigation Party to come 
west and survey the Company's interests. He was therefore well acquainted with the 
trials and problems of the early west and its treeless plains. 


Historians point out Peter Fidler's name as first discovering coal in Alberta, 
as early as 1793. On one of his early missions, C. A. Magrath related that he came a- 
cross a Mr. Nicholas (Nick) Sheran, who was mining coal on the west bank of the Belly 
River near Lethbridge. Nick had his shack close to the exposed seam of coal on the 
west side of the river opposite the site of the later Galt Hospital, where the river 
was forded on the trail to Fort Macleod. Sheran came to Alberta in 1870, just about 
the time that Fort Whoop-Up had been finished by John and Joe Healy and other fur trad- 
ers from Fort Benton, Montana. 


Nick Sheran was born in New York of Irish Catholic parentage. He had joined 
the Union Army in the Civil War, serving as a drummer boy at the age of 14, and was a 
veteran of the battle of Gettysburg. After the war, he took to seafaring and was even- 
tually shipwrecked in the Arctic and lived among the Eskimos for three years before 
making his way to Montana. There he met the Healy brothers who were friends of his, 
and in 1870 came to Alberta. He lived at Fort Whoop-Up, and in his spare time mined 
coal. He was seeking gold, but he located rich coal deposits at Coalbanks, where he 
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finally moved from Fort Whoop-Up to take up coal mining as a living. He used bull 
teams to haul coal to Fort Benton, Fort Walsh, and Fort Macleod for sale. His whisky- 
trading associates were sceptical, but the wagon trains were glad of a return freight, 
and the venture proved quite profitable He also supplied the Mounties stationed at 
Fort Kipp with coal The sixteen mile trip took a whole day, as the coal was very cum- 
bersome to transport. 


Miss Marcella Sheran, Nick's sister, came to keep house for her brother in the 
early seventies, and was the first white woman to travel the Fort Benton-Fort Whoop-Up 
trail A newspaper clipping taken from the Fort Benton River Press on August 1877 tells 
us that "Joseph McFarland and Miss Marcella Sheran were married at Fort Whoop-Up, Brit- 
ish North-West Territory on the 4th of July last Father Scollan, missionary, perform- 
ed the ceremony and the happy couple received the salute of six guns from Fort Whoop- 
Up, after which they were escorted to the McFarland home in Fort Macleod " Joe McFar- 
land was one of the earliest of the North-West Mounted Police, and became a rancher and 
farmer near Fort Macleod. His farm was located on the Oldman river a few miles east of 
the fort. 


The Macleod Gazette of December 14, 1882 gives Joe McFarland the distinction of 
being the first grain grower in Alberta. His ranch was called the Pioneer Ranch. 


While aiding Colonel Macleod and his party across the river at Fort Kipp, Nick 
Sheran was drowned. His sister Marcella posted a reward for the recovery of his body. 
The notice read as follows:- 


100 DOLLARS REWARD 


Will be paid for the recovery 
of the body of 
NICHOLAS SHERAN 
Drowned at the crossing of, Old 
Man's River at Kipp's on the 
27 May, 1882 
Fort Macleod MARCELLA McFARLAND 
June 17, 1882 Administratrix 


Despite this advertisement, his body was never recovered Another early pioneer ranch- 
er, Mr. Herbert Savery of Fort Kipp, was an eye-witness to the accident, and rode to 
Macleod to notify his sister, Mrs Joe McFarland. A brother, Mike Sheran of New York, 
came west and took over the operation of the mine with an assistant, Fred Weir. In 
1885 Mike Sheran died, and his sister Marcella had his remains taken to Macleod for 
burial Mr. James Sheran, a cousin to Nick and Mike Sheran, came west from New York 
and took charge of the mine. Later he took up ranching four miles from the city on the 
west side of the river bottom. In 1902, the great flood carried all the home and build- 
ings away, and the Sheran family had a narrow escape. The Sherans then built their 
second home high upon the hill and here the family made their home until their parents 
passed away. When the cairn was erected in the Galt Gardens in memory of Nicholas 
Sheran, the man who had pioneered a vital industry that has contributed greatly to the 
development and welfare of Canada, Mrs James Sheran, Sr , had the honour of unveiling 
his cairn 





























Coaldale, the home of Elliott T. Galt, general manager of 
the North Western Coal & Navigation Company. Built in 1883. 







































































Elliott T. Galt, his sister, and a cousin on the verandah of 
the house, "Coaldale." 
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Another early founder was William Stafford. He was born at Patna, Ayrshire in 
1842. He married Jane Gibb of Auchinleck, Ayrshire, and the couple journeyed to West- 
ville, Nova Scotia in 1871 William Stafford was a mining engineer employed with the 
Acadia Coal Company of Westville, when he was engaged by Sir Alexander Galt to come to 
the west to prospect and start the coal developments for the North-West Coal and Navi- 
gation Company, recently formed by the Galts. 


Captain Nicholas Bryant, an engineer, and his brother John were working the 
Londonderry Iron Mines under lease when Captain Bryant was hired by the North-West Coal 
and Navigation Company to travel to the North-West Territories and explore the Coal- 
banks area and the surrounding territory. After many months of travelling and explor- 
ing the possibilities of the far west, he brought back to the Galt Company a favourable 
and satisfactory report. This was in the year 1881. Captain Bryant was not familiar 
with geology and coal mining, and so the Company retained the services of William Staf- 
ford. He came west, accompanied by Captain Bryant, and explored the coal deposits for 
a suitable site on which to commence mining operations. In 1882, Captain Bryant's re- 
port being favourable, the Galt Company decided to prospect and do development work in 
the west before the railroad reached the coalfields. 


After all arrangements were made, on May 22, 1882, Mr. Stafford's party left 
Nova Scotia. At Londonderry, they met the rest of their party. This consisted of the 
Bryant brothers, Mrs. Nicholas Bryant and their daughter Ada, together with Tom, James, 
and Britt Stephens, cousins and nephews of the Bryants. They started on what proved to 
be a long journey, arriving in Montreal on May 24, 1882, then on to Toronto, Chicago, 
and St. Paul. Here they took a ride on street cars drawn by horses, which was somewhat 
of a novelty to the party. They then proceeded by wagon over the prairie to Bismarck, 
on the Missouri. Boats were used here to load freight and passengers to Fort Benton, 
Montana. This journey took fourteen days. 


The captain of the boat which brought the Bryant party earlier from Bismark to 
Fort Benton had told them stories of the herds of buffalo that crossed the river in the 
seventies; on one occasion they had to stop the boat until the beasts were across the 
river, as it would have been impossible to force a path through the herd. Another time, 
about a thousand buffalo had taken shelter in the river bottom in a snowstorm, and the 
hunters had killed the entire herd. Great piles of buffalo hides had been stacked in 
Bismark waiting to be shipped to St. Louis. This was claimed to be the last big buffalo 
herd seen in Montana. 


On June 4, 1882, the party reached Fort Benton, which was built of sun-dried 
brick, and there they bought cooking and camping outfits. They each bought a buffalo 
robe from the I. G. Baker Company; these they used as matresses. The company had a log 
warehouse with piles of robes scattered on the floor. These robes were warm and nicely 
lined. The price was ten dollars for the largest size, eight dollars for the smaller 
size, and split robes cost six dollars apiece. Mr. Howell Harris, a pioneer of Leth- 
bridge and manager of the Circle Ranch for many years, was running a livery and sale 
stable at Fort Benton at this time, along with his partner Frank Strong. Having secured 
a team of horses and wagons with supplies and provisions, the party started for Fort 
Whoop-Up. Captain Bryant had shipped a team of horses out to Fort Benton with the Chip- 
man brothers from Halifax, who were starting a horse ranch at Pincher Creek. James Nan 
Carrow, a cousin of Captain Bryant's, brought the horses west. Unfortunately, he met 
with an accident and broke his leg, and the party brought him back with them to Fort 
Macleod. The party drove over the sunken trails of bull teams and travois to Fort 
Whoop-Up, fording rivers on the way. After 20 to 24 days of travelling and camping, 
they reached their destination at Fort Macleod. They were happy people making the best 
of their new adventure, though they were all feeling the hardships and worry of a new 
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life facing them. On the way to Fort Macleod the party camped at the foot of the coulee 
where the water pumping station was later located. Sergeant Spicer and two mounted 
policemen were camping near the Sheran mine as customs officers, seeing that no liquor 
entered without permits. 


After a brief rest at Fort Macleod, Mr. Stafford and his men started on his 
prospecting scheme along the Bow, Belly, and Saskatchewan rivers. The only works at 
that time were shafts sunk 40, 50, and at one place 110 feet on the banks of the Bow 
River, below Crowfoot Creek. Mr. Stafford went down the Saskatchewan as far as Medicine 
Hat, prospecting from the Blackfoot Crossing of the railway across the Saskatchewan. He 
made a thorough job of his exploratory work, for he obtained samples of all the coal 
discovered from the far north down to Fort Benton, and with a vast store of data and 
coal samples on hand, he selected Coalbanks as the spot for future development. As 
William Stafford said at the time, "Here we begin to mine the coal!" So here in Coal- 
banks, or Lethbridge, the coal mining industry of the North-West Coal and Navigation 
Company began on the river bottom, west and north of the site of the present large 


C.P.R. viaduct. Lumber was also a necessity in the beginning of new settlements, so 
Walter King and William Lowther were hired by the Company, and they brought a portable 
sawmill to Macleod. Captain Bryant, the Stephens brothers, and Lowther set up their 


sawmill in the Porcupine Hills, about 30 miles north-west of Macleod. 


Sir Alexander Galt and Elliott Torrance Galt and their party came to Coalbanks 
to organize the working of their development, and orders were given for the sawmill to 
supply lumber to the company to build dwellings, including an office, a kitchen, and 
many other necessary buildings, besides providing props for use in the mine. 


In the early stages, the coal mining operations were carried on by means of a 
drift from the outcrop of coal in the river bank. A cutting machine was used to cut a 
channel deep under the vein of coal, several yards in length. The knives were arranged 
in an endless chain. After the channel was cut underneath the vein, holes were drilled 
in the coal near the top of the vein. A light charge of powder exploded in the hole, 
breaking the coal down into large chunks suitable for loading onto cars. On December 
11, 1882, the mines were open for operation, being worked with a small force. That 
winter mostly all the employees were from Nova Scotia, hired by Mr. Stafford. 


Coal was sold to the Mounted Police at Fort Macleod, and other shipments were 
sold to Fort Benton. The coal sold for $15.00 a ton at Fort Macleod and for $22.00 at 
Fort Benton. The local price was $3.00 at the mine. 


The first miners came to Coalbanks from Nova Scotia. These men, who did their 
task so well, were Jim Conn, Dan McLean, James J. McKay, Peter Watson, Andy Anderson, 
Jim Ashcroft, John Bulmer, J. W. McDonald, Robert Todd, George Bezanton, and the two 
Emery brothers. 


With the mine now in operation, the little community began to take on a new ef- 
fort in the building of a boat to ship coal to Medicine Hat. With a good supply of 
lumber on hand from the sawmill, carpenters were employed: Captain John Todd, who had 
been a ship's captain, Nels Todd, Alec Whisler, Bill Hughes, all of whom were ship's 
carpenters, began building the first boat, the Baroness, together with barges to haul 
the coal for sale in Medicine Hat. It was a really historic day for Coalbanks on June 
2, 1883, when the Baroness was launched and floated down the river to Medicine Hat. She 
was 210 tons, hada 49.08 h.p. engine, and her dimensions were 173 feet long and 30 
feet in the beam. The orders for coal were so plentiful that two more boats were or- 
dered, this time to be built at Medicine Hat. Thus the Alberta and the Minnow were 
launched in April 1884 on the river at Medicine Hat to haul the coal from Coalbanks. 
These craft were all originally stern paddle steamers, but the Minnow was later con- 
verted to a screw steamer by the firm of Joseph Lamoureaux of Fort Saskatchewan, who 
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bought her from the North-West Coal and Navigation Company in 1887. 


The Todd party was housed in a small shack measuring 12 x 16 feet in which they 
had to prepare their meals and sleep, all in temperatures as low as 35 degrees below 
zero. Later, a kitchen was built nearby Transportation of the coal was a real prob- 
lem, as the Company reckoned on having a steady shipping service by steamer and barge 
down to Medicine Hat. They did not know how unreliable these rivers were, and that 
navigation was only really practicable at high water, during the spring run-off. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway offered the North-West Coal and Navigation Company 
a long-term contract if they could supply coal to be delivered at Medicine Hat, but 
this scheme failed, as there was only a short period of the year when the water level 
was sufficiently high to render the river navigable. With this setback, the Company 
purchased sixty mules and equipment for hauling coal overland to Medicine Hat. The 
coal company also applied for a charter to build a narrow gauge railway. This was 
granted, and the work was soon started. 


Coalbanks was at this time strictly a male settlement. Mr. Stafford and his 
son William Jr. had living quarters in the company storehouse, and Charles A. Magrath 
joined them and made his own bachelor quarters there. Food and provisions were brought 
in by bull team, mules, and horses. Stage coaches were used from Fort Macleod, and 
mail was carried by Captain Jack Stewart of Pincher Creek, who had a contract to haul 
from Medicine Hat to Fort Macleod. The Galt Company took over this contract at a later 
date. 


On March 22, 1883, Mr. Stafford was sent back to Westville to bring back more 
miners, this time double the number. At this time also, he and his family decided to 
make their home in the west. The railway was now built as far west as Medicine Hat, so 
on June 20, 1883 Mr. Stafford, his wife and family of nine children, his stepsister 
Mrs. Hanna Hill, and the miners arrived in Medicine Hat on their way to Coalbanks. Mr. 
Elliott T. Galt sent his democrat and his horses and his driver to take care of the 
Stafford family, and also teams and provisions to take care of the men on this long 
jou gurl ol It was a five- or six-day journey as the wagons and horses could only travel a- 
bout 30 miles a day, since they were well laden with all the settlers' effects neces- 
sary for coming into a new country. 


Mr. Norquay, the driver of Mr. Galt's democrat and horses, told his party of 
the first buffalo herds they would see along the trail from Medicine Hat, so at Chin 
Coulee they saw their first buffalo herds, and though a bit afraid, they were thrilled 
to see these huge beasts grazing. Mr. Norquay and some of the men shot one of these 
animals, and they dressed it, and in camp Mrs. Stafford and the family sampled their 
first buffalo meat. It was a long and tiring trip for the family, and they were de- 
lighted when they arrived at Coalbanks, their destination, and saw the cool flowing 
river and trees and greenery, after the dusty trails of the treeless prairies. 


Mrs. Stafford, Mrs. Hill, and their daughters were the first white women to 
drive over this trail and new country from Medicine Hat to Coalbanks in June 1883 A 
double-storeyed home was built in Coalbanks for the Stafford family, and here they all 
joined in giving everyone a happy welcome, both old and new settlers, as they were 
proud of sharing their hospitality and their pioneer home. Mr. Stafford's stepsister, 
Mrs. Hannah Hill, a widow, was much travelled, and had lived in Australia before join- 
ing her brother's family in Westville. She was a kind and devoted woman, and was a 
great source of help and courage to Mrs. Stafford and her family in this new pioneer 
life in the west. She was well educated and was a practical nurse, giving a helping 
hand to all in this new settlement. 
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Dr. Bryan came from Winnipeg and stayed at the boarding house. He took care 
of the sick, but he was not connected with the North-West Coal and Navigation Company. 


Captain Bryant and his daughter Ada, who had accompanied Mr. Stafford on his 
first trip west, were stationed in Fort Macleod, and in August 1883 a house was built 
in Coalbanks for the Bryants. They lived here for a few years and then went into cat- 
tle and horse ranching when they started the Cornish Cattle Company on Willow Creek. 
Later they sold out and went back to England, and later still migrated to Mexico where 
the captain died 


Early in August 1883, the pioneer women did their part in the building of the 
community. These were Mrs. Stafford, .Mrs. Hill, Miss Agnes and Miss Jean Stafford, 
Mrs. Bryant, and Miss Ada Bryant. They had a busy and happy life in the new settlement. 
Another prominent early family to pass through Coalbanks was the Howard Greenwood fam- 
ily and their housekeeper, Miss Alma Forbes. Mr. Greenwood was hired as an auditor and 
accountant for the North-West Coal and Navigation Company by Elliott Torrance Galt. 
The Greenwoods were living at Winnipeg, where Mr. Greenwood was employed by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company at the time he accepted Mr. Galt's offer. After this family arrived 
in Coalbanks and rested for a few days at the Stafford home, they drove on to Fort Mac- 
leod, where Mr. Greenwood was stationed, since the Company's main offices were at Fort 
Macleod. 


Three months after the arrival of the Staffords, tragedy struck the little com- 
munity, when the Stafford's second son, Henry, aged 17 years, passed away. At that 
time, there were no missionaries calling at Coalbanks, so the miners made the casket 
and Mr Stafford read the burial service. The young man was laid to rest under the two 
trees where he had asked to be buried when he was mortally ill. His grave still stands 
today, and may be seen in Indian Battle Park. The headstone which marks his grave was 
hewn by hand by Mr. David Gibb, the boy's uncle. It was made of sandstone taken from a 
quarry on the opposite bank of the river. 


In this same plot, buried beside Henry Stafford, is another young man, Britt 
Stephens, who was one of the earliest pioneers to come west in 1882 with his uncle Cap- 
tain Bryant. We only know of him from a letter he wrote, since there was no marker for 
him, and his grave remains unknown to this day4 The pioneer graveyard was on the hill 
south of No. 3 mine. The Mountain View cemetery came into use in 1907, and the first 
to be buried there was William Stafford, who died on May 12 of that year | 


Mrs. Hugh McBeth arrived as a bride and a reception was held in her honour by 
the Company's employees at the Stafford home at Coalbanks in December 1885. Amongst 
the new ladies to arrive during the year 1885 were Mrs. Duff and her daughters Maggie, 
Bella, and Netta; Mrs. Robert Niven and her daughters Jean and Agnes, Mrs. Thomas Mc- 
Nab, Mrs. Robert Ripley, Mrs. John Craig, and Mrs. Abie Dodd and her daughter Margaret. 
Most of these families lived at Coalbanks until the coal company transferred the scene 
of its operations to the prairie level, where they then built their new homes. An im- 
portant event of March 1886 was the marriage of Miss Alma Isabella Forbes to Corporal 
Eli Hodder of the Mounted Police. This was the first wedding to be held in the new 
Presbyterian church, and the ceremony was performed by the Rev. Angus Robertson. The 
church was filled to capacity with members of the police force from Fort Macleod and 
oldtime friends of the area. 
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CHAPTER III 


FROM COALBANKS TO LETHBRIDGE® 


The little settlement was showing progress and was being advertised for its 
coal. This brought more young men seeking jobs, as at this time the slogan "Go west, 
young man" was being publicized. Other company employees soon joined the new community. 
Mr. Hugh McBeth became one of the early employees of the North-West coal and Navigation 
Company in 1883. He was a young man who served as a purser aboard the Baroness. He 
lived in the Company storehouse with Mr. Stafford and his son, and Mr. C. A. Magrath 
until Mr. Stafford went back to Westville. After the Baroness went out of operation, 
McBeth became Mr. Stafford's secretary. A large home was built for Mr. E. T. Galt at 
Coalbanks in 1883. This home was named Coaldale, and it was a social centre used to 
entertain all the dignitaries, friends, and Company shareholders from London, Montreal, 
and Winnipeg. Coaldale was a beehive of distinguished guests, and many lords and la- 
dies were entertained there in state. Later, Mr. Wainwright, who was made Assistant to 
Elliott T. Galt, lived with him in this home. Mrs. Ashe, with her daughter, also came 
from Toronto to be Mr. Galt's housekeeper. The daughter, Gertrude, married William 
Stafford Jr., and they lived in their own log home on the Stafford ranch. 


Missionaries of all denominations began to visit the community of Coalbanks, 
beginning in the latter part of 1883 and the early part of 1884. The services were 
held at first in the Stafford home, and later on in the boarding house. We find per- 
sons of all creeds attending services of all denominations. These missionaries were 
based in Fort Macleod, and their primary task was to preach the gospel, teach, and 
carry on the work of civilization among the Indians. 


The missionaries best known to Coalbanks were the Rev. John McLean (Methodist), 
the Rev. Mr. McKenzie (Presbyterian), and Father Van Tighem (Roman Catholic). 


The first detachment of the North-West Mounted Police camped at the top of the 
hill where the Galt Hospital now stands. Corporal Eli Hodder was in command, and with 
five men, he policed this division. The Indians still camped in the valley at the foot 
of the hill where the police were camped. A small hospital was built for the Mounted 
Police and the citizens on the site of Galt Hospital. The patients were cared for by 
Dr Kennedy and Dr. DeVeber of Fort Macleod, where they were resident police doctors. 


The first school was a rented frame building leased from the Company It stood 
at the top of the hill along which 2nd Avenue South now runs. The teacher was Mr. L. 
B. Latimer. It was just a temporary plan to fill the needs of the small community. All 
the early pioneer children were taught there. The next school was built in 1886 
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Entrance to drift mines in the riverbottom at Lethbridge. 
















































































Entrance to No. 1 Drift Mine with William Stafford on the 
right and an employee, McLean, on the left. The object is 
an air-powered cutting device; the date is about 1883 
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The \Company (budlt al fenry ani hip )inieee.|| (Ball) Rong) of) (Macleod) man) thas for 
the Company, and Dick Urch came some time later. They bought the ferry and kept a stage 
station, and later they went into ranching. Dick Urch married Miss Long, and the Urch 
family were well-known pioneers of Monarch. 


As the coal industry grew, an inclined railway was built to bring the coal by 
cars from the mine to the Bankhead, 2300 feet to the top of the hill, where it was 
dumped from the coal cars. The Company decided to move operations to the prairie level, 
and the No. 1 shaft was sunk. As this work progressed, the narrow railway was being 
built from Lethbridge to Medicine Hat. The Company obtained a grant of 250,000 acres 
from the government. W. D. Barkeley laid out the railway and was chief engineer and 
manager of the Company later on. The Company also started a programme of building on 
lst Avenue and here rows of houses and terraces were built for the miners' families and 
employees of the Company. These homes faced south on lst Avenue, and the Company's op- 
erations went by the name of Bankhead. The No 1 shaft, the roundhouse, engine houses 
and workshops, and other buildings were all located on the hilltop overlooking Coal- 
banks, north and west of the present High Level Bridge. 


The railway was completed from Medicine Hat to Lethbridge on August 28, 1885. 
August 29 was a great day for Lethbridge, since for the first time coal was conveyed by 
rail to Medicine Hat. The railway was nicknamed "the Turkey Trail" by the stage driver 
Frank (Polly) Pollinger, as this ended the stagecoach era; with the coming of steel, 
early hardships of travelling were coming to an end 


The original "Turkey Trail" ran from Lethbridge to Dunmore. The gauge was only 
three feet, but the line was extremely busy. It was later bought out by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and replaced by a standard-gauge line in 1893 The original narrow 


gauge tracks were later used to build the line between Skagway and Whitehorse in the 
Yukon Territory. 


As Galt coal became more widely advertised and its prime qualities became wide- 
ly known, the demand for it became heavier, so the Company expanded by sinking new 
shafts, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4, to an approximate depth of 300 feet. No. 3 mine 
proved to be the best producer, having a tremendous area to be mined. These new shafts 
began production in the years 1888 and 1889. In the latter year, Mr. W. D. L. Hardie 
arrived, and took up his duties as Assistant Superintendent under Mr. Stafford, the 
Superintendent. In 1894, Mr. Stafford was appointed Inspector of Mines, and Mr. Hardie 
succeeded him as Superintendent. The new markets for coal brought wider prospects to 
the Company which eagerly sought out the Montana trade, so a new venture began, the 
building of a railway between Great Falls and Lethbridge; this commenced in 1888. This 
was the first railroad West of Winnipeg to cross the boundary into the United States. 
It proved a very worthwhile venture, and a great boon to the coal industry of Leth- 
bridge. 


Some time after 1885, the Alberta and the Baroness were retired from service 
and abandoned. The registry at the Port of Winnipeg was closed for the Alberta in 1887, 
but there is no similar entry with regard to the Baroness. The Minnow continued in the 
service of the Lamoureaux Brothers until about 1897. The boilers of the Alberta power- 
ed the first electric light plant in Lethbridge. The boiler of the Baroness apparently 
provided the first public bath in Lethbridge. Her engines were removed and were used 
to haul the cars of the inclined railway at the No. 3 mine until it closed in 1924. 
The ashes from this boiler house are still clearly visible. Mr. W. G. Dickenson claim- 
ed to be the first to take a hot bath in Lethbridge, though he maintained that the 
boiler came from the Alberta. The bell of the Alberta is now exhibited in the Galt 
Museum, though for several years it was used as a fire alarm and curfew signal. 
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When the No. 3 mine came into full operation, fresh European help came. A set- 
tlement of these European miners and their families grew up on Galli Street to the 
north of the town, close to the mines, and here they grew up and became good Canadian 
citizens. The area was known as Staffordville, after William Stafford, the first su- 
perintendent of the mines Many of the early families of 1885 built their homes on 
Westminster Road, as 13th Street North was then known Such families were those of 
William Kerr, Nathan Wallwork, Edward McKenzie, Alex Munroe, Robert Nimmons, Robert 
Watson, James Perry, John Scott, and Abe Hyssop; and the McNultys, Vares, Rosaines, 
Bulmers, Maxwells, Hopkins, Barnes, and Leadbetters, all of whom did their part in the 
building of Lethbridge. Small stores and businesses began to spring up on the east 
side of 13th Street North. The first school in the north ward was situated on the lots 
on the north side of 5th Avenue, betweerm 13th and 15th Streets. The building then e- 
rected consisted of one classroom, and accommodated 28 pupils. The first teacher was 
Mr. Dove. The building was later sold to a certain Mr. Redding as a residence, and 
Westminster School was built on the eastern side of 13th Street, to care for the needs 
of the children of this growing community. 


Coalbanks was renamed Lethbridge in 1885 after William Lethbridge, who had in- 
terests in the North-West Coal and Navigation Company, and whose home was in Devon- 
shire, England. The townsite of Lethbridge had been completely surveyed, and lots were 
available for sale. Galt Park had been a gift to the City from Sir Alexander Galt, who 
specified that it should be used as a sport and recreation park, and the main streets 
were to be 100 feet wide, providing excellent sites for businesses. 


The I. G. Baker Company was the first to purchase four lots on the corner of 
lst Avenue and 5th Street for a general store. Later this store was bought by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Mr. Tom Curry was the first manager of I. G. Baker, and continued 
with the Hudson Bay Company. Young Norman Macleod, a nephew of Colonel Macleod, was 
assistant manager to Mr. Curry. On the corner of 4th Avenue and 6th Street on the new 
townsite, the first house was built for Howard Greenwood and his family. C. E. Walton 
started his drug store on the corner of 5th Street and 2nd Avenue; it was known as Wal- 
ton's Apothecaries' Hall, and was the first drug store in Lethbridge. Walton also own- 
ed a drug store in Medicine Hat. He later sold out to Mr. John D. Higinbotham, who, 




















William Stafford is the man on the left. 
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with his brother Ed, was in the drug store business ina section of the North-West 
Mounted Police post at Fort Macleod. On October 12, 1885, they came to Lethbridge, 
where they took over Walton's drug store, and in 1887 John Higinbotham also became the 
first Postmaster. He was a long-time resident, a prominent figure in public life, and 
a staunch pioneer. William Henderson built the Lethbridge Hotel on 5th Street and 2nd 
Avenue. He had been a contractor in Medicine Hat, then moved to Lethbridge, where he 
played a great part in the building of the city. Harry Bentley came from Medicine Hat, 
where he was employed by the Tween and Ewart's General Store. His first business was 
in a tent, until his store was built on 5th Street. Mr. Thomas Botteril started a hard- 
ware store on 5th Street, and handed over the management to Mr. Fred Nevin. It was 
later sold out to the firm of Sherlock and Freeman, and Botteril took up ranching in 
the valley where the Country Club is now located. Mr. Hod Main opened the first butch- 
er shop, which was later sold to Mr. Miron. Hod Main took up ranching at Kipp, and 
later sold his ranch to Mr. Walter Huckvale. Mr. David Gibb was a contractor anda 
stone mason. He came to Lethbridge in 1884, and built the Union Bank on 5th Street, 
and also the Catholic and Anglican churches. He was a brother of Mrs. William Stafford. 


Climie and Fred Robertson had a furniture store, and this was sold to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Craig in 1885. Mr. Fred Godwin was the first resident manager of the Union 
Bank in 1888. He was married to C. A. Magrath's sister, and they lived in Lethbridge 
during the early years. Mrs. Godwin was a talented musician, pianist, and singer, and 
she composed a very fine melody called "The Godwin Waltz," which was played at most of 
the early balls by popular request. Mr. Godwin was transferred in 1893, after five 
years in Lethbridge, and was succeeded by Philip Vibert. 


The year 1885 saw a boom in the commercial development of Lethbridge. Many new 
stores were opened on 3rd Avenue between 5th and 6th Streets. David Brodie opened up a 
hardware store, and also went into business as a cabinet maker and furniture dealer. 
T. F. Kirkham, who had been on the staff of Botteril's, started his own tinsmith shop. 
Miss Glendinning opened the first millinery and fancy goods shop, which was later taken 
over by the Misses McLeays of Medicine Hat. These ladies, Jessie, Lexy, Maude, Jean, 
and Ena soon expanded their clientele. Miss Lexy McLeay also ran a branch store in 
Medicine Hat. 


William and Frank Colpman also were early pioneers of Lethbridge. They arrived 
in Lethbridge to open the first lumber yard. They owned trading posts north of Edmon- 
ton, and had their own horses and wagon outfits. They were on their way to Oregon, but 
as they drove over the townsite they stopped at the Lethbridge house, where Mr. Hender- 
son found them work hauling green lumber to the sawmill at Coalbanks. They later went 
into business on their own account as the new town was starting, and ina short time 
they had a prosperous trucking and hauling business. In later years, they formed the 
North-West Jobbing Commission Company They sold out to Campbell, Wilson, and Horne 
and retired to Victoria. John Kean arrived in Coalbanks in 1883. He was in charge of 
the sawmills, first in the Porcupine Hills and later in the river bottom at Coalbanks, 
taking charge of the Company's lumber business generally. 


It is not recorded when the Chinese laundries first came to Lethbridge, but it 
was very likely in 1889 or 1890. The Chinamen could be seen in their native dress, 
with fancy black bell-bottom trousers, kimono jacket, and hair in long braids down 
their backs, with round mandarin caps on their heads and short turned-up soft shoes, 
taking very short steps as they walked. Many of the Chinese attended Sunday classes in 
the Knox Presbyterian Church, where they were taught our customs. Many of their Sunday 
school teachers received silk scarves beautifully embroidered in yellow and other gay 
colours. Many of the survey crews and bachelor quarters had Chinese cooks. When irri- 
gation developed in Lethbridge, many of the Chinese bought small acreages and went into 
market gardening. 
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An ex-Mounted Policeman E. T. Saunders, or "Si," as he was known, started the 
first pioneer Lethbridge News in 1885. He had been in the newspaper business in Fort 
Macleod with Charles E. Wood, where they edited the Macleod Gazette. Miss Margaret 
Saunders came west to keep house for her brother Si. She later became a dressmaker, 
and resided for the rest of her life in Lethbridge. She was a well-loved citizen, and 
was known by all as "Auntie Saunders." Si Saunders married Miss Carrie Kean, a daugh- 
ter of John Kean. 


From the year 1882, when Coalbanks began, until 1885, when the railway was 
built and Lethbridge was named, settlers were arriving steadily, to take up various vo- 
cations and join in the building of the new community. On September 24, 1885, the 
railway was officially opened by the Governor-General, the Marquis of Lansdowne. Sir 
Alexander Galt and the Anglican Bishop 6f Saskatchewan officiated. Accompanying the 
party was Mr. J. N. Egan, Superintendent of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Winnipeg. 
That night Lethbridge had its first official banquet in the long building known as the 
Company Boarding House. Mr. W. H. Arrowsmith, as a member of the North-West Mounted 
Police, was escort to Lord Lansdowne on this visit. 


The North-West Coal and Navigation Company had installed a telegraph line from 
Medicine Hat to Fort Macleod, and Jack Robson was the first operator in Lethbridge, 
succeeded by J. R. Kevin. He was a dispatcher, and Tom Kevin later came to take his 
brother's place. Tom later became Superintendent of the railway, and lived in Leth- 
bridge until his death. He was married to Miss Albertine Begin, the daughter of Cyril 
Begin, who began one of Lethbridge's first restaurant businesses. 


Now that the little town of Lethbridge was founded, it had only plank sidewalks 
out in front of the business section. Everyone had a water barrel, which they filled 
at least twice a week with water supplied by the Hyssop Brothers, who filled their 
tanks from the Company standpipe Coal and wood was used for cooking and heating. From 
the beginning in Lethbridge, people had ice all summer for cooling purposes. The ice 
was cut in winter From the rivers, and was stored in the ice houses, buried in sawdust. 


The first big social event in Lethbridge was a ball in the Company's boarding 
house on New Year's Eve, 1885. Preparations proceeded all through December. Invited 
guests came from Fort Macleod, Medicine Hat, and from outlying ranches. The largest 
room, the dining hall, was gaily decorated with flags and bunting; the floor was well 
waxed, handsome ball programmes were provided, and a string band engaged. The popular 
dances at this time were the Circassian circle, the waltz, the Lancers, the polka, the 
Newport, schottische, eight-handed reel, the gallop, and cotillion, with other old-time 
favorites such as the quadrille and Red River jig. 


It was to begin with a mild night, but towards midnight the wind changed to the 
north and a freezing blizzard set in. After the ball, the I. G. Baker Company had to 
help provide warm blankets and clothing to many of the out-of-town guests who had to 
face the storm, and had come unprepared for cold weather. Despite this, it was a great 
and happy event, and the forerunner of the Oldtimer's Ball. 


From these primitive beginnings, Lethbridge soon began to develop into a modern 
community with the inception of various utilities. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FROM COMPANY TOWN TO MODERN CITY 


An essential step in the modernization of Lethbridge was the founding of a 
brickyard. The site was at the western base of the hill on the edge of the city where 
the brewery now stands. The hillside was a clay formation, and Mr. John Bruce soon 
started operations. He had small shacks built for his employees on the south side of 
the Pioneer Road. The brick was made from clay taken from the side of the hill by men 
with picks and shovels, who loaded it on wheelbarrows and piled it until ready for use. 
A large cylindrical tank rather like a cement mixer was used to hold this mixture of 
screened clay and water, which resembled liquid mud. A trestle was built for the con- 
tainer, which revolved ona long pole, and the power was supplied by a white horse. 
The brick kiln was a large square, with a furnace in the centre. After the clay was 
mixed to the required consistency, it was loaded into wheelbarrows and taken to drying 
racks, where it was placed in rows of moulds and there left to set. Next the bricks 
were piled in the kilns for firing, the furnace was lit, and here they baked for two to 
three weeks. When the bricks were ready, they had a reddish colour. Each time a new 
batch of bricks was made, it was the same process. Two hundred thousand of these bricks 
were made and used in 1887 in Lethbridge to brick-in interiors of boilers or to build 
chimneys. Two examples of early brick houses are extant today, near the Chinook Club. 
These were built by Mr. John Bruce, and he and his two sisters, Miss Jessie and Miss 
Lena Bruce, lived in one of them until their deaths. 


Ranching played a prominent part in Lethbridge as soon as law and order was es- 
tablished with the disappearance of the buffalo and the treaties made by the Government 
with the Indians, under the terms of which rations and food were to be supplied to them 
on their reservations. Cattle- and horse-raising naturally came to be very important. 
The issuing of rations to the Indians called for great quantities of meat, which was 
the Indians' staple diet, and this had to be purchased by the North-West Mounted Po- 


lice. The Indian Department was set up by the Government to take care of the Indians, 
so their main source of food had to be imported from the western ranges of the United 
States. The Indian Department contracted with the I. G. Baker Company of Montana to 


bring in cattle for meat rations, and 1000 head were brought into the Fort Macleod dis- 
trict, to establish herds for this purpose. 
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Many of the original Mounties from the year 1874 had served their three-year 
term by 1877, and then took up small ranches. Fort Macleod, therefore, can claim the 
honour of being the cradle of the ranching industry in Western Canada. Individual 
ranch owners started ona small scale at this time, but soon there was an influx of 
large-scale ranchers, as the Canadian government opened up large areas for lease. Many 
large companies were formed, and in the 1880s and 1890s ranching boomed. The river 
valleys were the most popular spots for ranching, as there was an abundance of clear 
fresh water and shelter. 


In 1885, William Stafford took up a ranch on the river bottom north and east of 
the traffic bridge on the Macleod trail, and his son, William Jr., also took up land to 
the north adjoining his father's In 1886, the Stafford family moved from Coalbanks to 
their ranch home, where a large ranch house had been built, with a good supply of water 
from an indoor well. 


The ranch extended from the river bottom to the uplands beyond, which now con- 
stitute the northern extremity of the present City of Lethbridge, known as Stafford- 
ville, and more recently Stafford Heights. 


Mr. Stafford continued his duties as Superintendent of Mines, and his son took 
charge of the ranching operations. Mr. Stafford Sr.'s brand was a pit lamp, and Wil- 
liam Jr. had the W-S brand. The ranch became one of the most popular homes around 
Lethbridge, and a three-mile walk or ride on horseback or buggy was a short distance in 
those days. Thus visitors were entertained from near and far. Community and private 
picnics were popular in summer, and in winter sleighing parties and skating on the riv- 
er was enjoyed. In addition, the home contained an organ, banjo, violin, accordion, 
mandolin, zither, harmonica, and even bones. Many musical events and dances were held 
at the Stafford ranch, and Mrs. Stafford could boast of being the mother of Lethbridge, 
as all the young bachelors and single girls went there, as well as married couples, 
young and old. Lethbridge boasted a fine breed of people. Certainly some of the young 
bloods occasionally got a bit rough, but the town was well policed with Mounties and 
town police, so law and order prevailed, and it was a neighbourly town, where everybody 
knew each other. 


As in all small communities, people had to make their own entertainment, and 
Lethbridge) did|not lack masical talent. A Lethbridge Colliery Band was formed. PRO 
fessor Malacord was the leader of the band, which consisted of twenty players. The 
uniforms were believed to be Confederate Army uniforms, imported from the southern 
United States. The uniforms were quite colourful, smoke-grey tunics with tails, two 
rows of brass buttons down each side of the tunic, white belt and red collar band, red 
stripes running down the trousers, anda peaked cap with a red plume and a yellow band 
around the cap. No record of this band of musicians of 1886 has been preserved, so six 
of the names are missing, but many members of pioneer families are here mentioned:- 
Professor Malacord (euphonium), John Westerlayne (key trombone), John Mooney (clari- 
net), Jim McKay (coronet), John Stafford (coronet), Bob Watson (bass drum), Bob Niven 
(bass horn), James McNulty (coronet), Alex McDonald (triangle), and Jim White (coro- 
net). Among the other instrumentalists were Tom Niven, Bob Scott, and Jim McNulty. 


The highlight in the early history of the band was probably the visit of their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Stanley in 1889, when Lethbridge was just four years old. 
The viceregal train drew into the small depot on Baroness Street (now lst Avenue). The 
police escort under Superintendent Deane accompanied the carriages conveying the Vice- 
regal party to Mr Galt's home at Coalbanks. As the official party stepped out onto 
the platform, tastefully decorated with flowers, evergreens and flags, the Mounties 
presented arms, and the band struck up "God Save the Queen" in honour of Queen Victo- 
ria, who was ruler at that time. Mr. C. A. Magrath read the address of welcome, and 
His Excellency graciously replied. The party was driven through the barracks of the 
























































Bottom of the inclined railway, April 1888. The caption 
reads, "The last rake at night." 
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Log boom and sawmill in the riverbottom, about 1890. The 
hulk of the steamer, "Alberta" can be seen on the riverbank 
behind the logs. 




































































The inclined railway with loaded pit cars ascending and emp- 
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North-West Mounted Police, and then to Mr Galt s home for lunch. Later, a visit was 
made to the mines and works, and the next day the Governor-General and his party left 
for the Blood Reserve, accompanied by a detachment of the Mounted Police under the com- 


mand of Inspector Wood. 


Lethbridge was a happy place, and the inhabitants were active in putting on 
concerts in the church halls, attending the Gun Club ball in the Police Barracks mess 
hall, the Oldtimers' Ball, or other events held in other halls in the community that 
were large enough to accommodate the people. In 1890, a group of young business men 
saw the need for a community hall and social centre. Dr. Newburn, Harry Bentley, and 
J Fred Ritchie, D. L. S., who were the originators of this scheme, formed a company, 
and the famous old landmark, situated east of Galt Gardens on 7th Street between 2nd 
and 3rd Avenues, came into being. It served as a town hall. Looking back over the 
years, one can see that it was a stately brick building. The product was rare, and 
Lethbridge was very proud to be able to enjoy such an asset. The building was known as 
the Public Hall, and was heated by two hot air furnaces. The ground floor was used for 
public meetings, with a stage on the east side of the hall, and two dressing rooms. 
These were used for private and public theatrical entertainments. The second floor was 
used for offices, and two large rooms were used for meetings of Lodges and various oth- 
er societies. The edifice was built by the Lethbridge Building Company. 


Perhaps the first big event to take place in this hall was the ball to commemo- 
rate the coming of the second railway to Lethbridge, the line between Lethbridge and 


Great Falls, Montana. 


The word "ball" was used very often during the early days of Lethbridge. This 
was very different from the dance we know today. The ball was a very formal event, for 
which invitations were sent out. Formal dress was obligatory for both men and women. 
The men wore evening dress, complete with white kid gloves, and the ladies came in 
their formal bouffant style gowns and fancy fans. Programmes, cardboard booklets with 
small coloured pencils attached, were for the men to mark their dances and keep track 
of their partners. This was in the eighteenth century style. 


This hall was used for holding court, and many stock companies or road shows 
played in this theatre, for example the White Star Company and the Harry Lindley Com- 
pany. Some of the road shows that came to Lethbridge were Uncle Tom's Cabin, East 
Lynne, and Ten Nights in a Bar Room. Lethbridge formed its own Little Theatre group 
for amateur theatricals. Captain Burton Deane was the producer, and some of the plays 
put on were The Darling of the Geishas, Ici on Parle Francais, and The Pirates of Pen- 
zance. One very outstanding oldtimer, and a brilliant performer on these occasions was 
Mrs. Harry Bentley. Superintendent Deane was the star actor. All performances played 
to a capacity house. 


The Public Hall venture did not last very long, and the building was purchased 
by Mr. Galt, who used it as a private residence. Lady Galt and her daughters were oc- 
casional visitors to E. T. Galt at this new residence, and occasionally did the honours 
at afternoon tea, entertaining a number of the local ladies. The building was later 
turned into offices, and was named the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Building after 
irrigation began in Lethbridge and Southern Alberta. Many of our early and prominent 
citizens worked there: C. A. Magrath, Hugh McBeth, George Anderson, A. M. Grace, 
Charles Raley, and T. M. Evans. C.F. BP. Conybeare was the solicitor for this concern. 
This old landmark was demolished in the spring of 1966 


Horseback riding was a popular form of recreation. Men and women were often 
seen in riding parties. If one did not possess a horse, they could be rented from the 
livery stables with which Lethbridge was well supplied. Many of the men used English 
riding saddles, and the ladies presented a charming sight seated side-saddle, with 
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their dark riding habits and hard bowler hats. The stock saddle was mostly used by the 
ranchers and cowboys, but later some of the ranchers' daughters used this type of sad- 
dle. 


Lethbridge also had the distinction of forming the first Gun Club for shooting 
at flying targets in the North-West Territories. This old Rifle Club was formed in 18- 
86, with Harry Bentley as President and a charter membership of twelve persons. The 
shooting grounds were located south of what was called River View. A small clubhouse 
was built, and ten ranges were used. Some of the early members were John Craig, Doctor 
Newburn, Larry McEwan, Alex Moffatt, George Steele, Steve Alexander, Si Saunders, Bill 
Oliver, Billy Henderson, Tom McNabb, Howard Case, Harry Withers Yank Phair, Andy 
Scott, Donald Duff, Clarence Souther, and Captain Cottingham. E. T. Galt donated a 
Silver cup, which was competed for annually, the cup going to the marksman with the 
highest aggregate. Until the institution of the Oldtimers' Ball, the annual Gun Club 
Ball was the great event of the season. 


Charlie Ross, Joe Gillespie, and Tom Lewis were early town policemen. The In- 
dians camped in the valley north of the traffic bridge and up against the fenced land 
of the Stafford ranch. They visited the ranch home frequently, but were friends and 
never harmed anybody. I was born and brought up in Lethbridge, so I can personally 
vouch for this fact. The Mounted Police patrolled this Indian settlement very closely. 
There was an outbreak of smallpox among them, so they had to be quarantined, and kept 
away from the larger encampment. Police guarded them night and day. Some died from 
this disease, and the gruesome sound of their wailing and the beating of the tom-toms 
is one of the two most unpleasant memories I have of these early years. 


The other dates from 1902, the year of the great flood. The water from the 
swollen rivers was beginning to overflow the banks. There was great excitement among 
the Indians as the water was beginning to creep up to their camps, so they all worked 
to move the camps to the higher ground by the hills south and east of the bridge. 
Night was creeping in, so they sent some of their men to come to the ranch house to 
warn us. We were a mile from the river. Though the water was around us, it started to 
drop before it reached our home. This was the first time we ever experienced a flood, 
and the waters were so treacherous that it lifted homes and barns and uprooted trees, 
and finally the first big trestle bridge gave way over the river on the Macleod trail 
and came sailing down through our pasture land like a steamboat. When the waters re- 
ceded, strewn in the path of the flood was a spectacle of misery. A thick coating of 
mud lay over our grassland, with uprooted trees and all the debris from the mountain 
streams let loose over our land. 


The Mounted Police kept guard over us, coming to our ranch by the short cut 
over the hill from the No. 3 mine, as the main road was waterlogged. Our pasture was 
badly damaged, and never again had the same growth of vegetation, and the river channel 
entirely changed its course. The Josh Davis family ranched above the trestle bridge, 
south and west of the flat land there. Their house had two stories, and as the water 
filled the lower story they moved to the upper floor and were rescued from an upstairs 
window by the Mounted Police in boats and taken to safety. After the flood, their home 
was moved to the base of the west coulee hill, where the family resided for many years. 
Eventually the old landmark burned down, and a small house on this site was the home of 
Mrs. Davis until her death. | 


A second bridge was built, and was seriously threatened as the floods came up 
to the crossing in 1907. The most powerful and disastrous flood of all came in 1908, 
sweeping away everything in its path. 


A truly historical event for Lethbridge was the occupation of the North-West 
Mounted Police barracks in the fall of 1886. There were four blocks of land in a square 
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on the corner of 8th Street South to 6th Avenue. At the time of its establishment, the 
Lethbridge post had a strength of five officers, 62 non-commissioned officers and con- 
stables, 48 team and saddle horses, and 15 wagons, light and heavy. "K" Division was 
established under Superintendent A. R. McDonnell, until he retired in 1888, when Super- 
intendent R Burton Deane took over the division. Under the command of Superintendent 
Deane, this whole square was enclosed by a wire netting fence, as the range cattle and 
animals strayed onto the grounds and caused damage. On a tall flagpole in the centre of 
the barracks flew the Union Jack, which was raised and lowered as the bugle sounded 
reveille or retreat The original barracks building faced onto a large square on the 
open prairie The southern part of the barracks contained large stables, capable of 
holding 80 horses, with corrals for the horses to run loose. There was also a guard 
room and a jail, which had a very high board fence surrounding it for privacy, since as 
many as 40 prisoners were serving sentences there at a time 


Large two-story homes were built for the families of the Superintendent and In- 
spector These were situated on the east side of the barracks, and the entrance led 
into the yard on 4th Avenue Long terrace-shaped buildings were comfortable quarters 
for the Mounties, and a cookhouse similar to that on a military installation, plus a 
mess hall for recreation were included. The horses were both kept and trained in the 
barracks, and the men were put through their drills and exercises on foot and on horse- 
back It was a delight to watch the well-groomed men and horses going off on their 
long rides and exercises, which lasted for hours, and which were so essential to their 
training. The garden vegetables were all grown on the grounds of their barracks, and 
the water supply was hauled by tank loads drawn by horses from the river. In winter 
time, ice was cut and put into storage houses to be used for cooling purposes through- 
out the summer 

The barracks became one of the beauty spots of Lethbridge. As soon as irriga- 
tion arrived in 1900, the bleak prairie grass gave way to green lawns and well-kept 
flower beds. Many~+of us who lived through these days have memories of the fine spirit- 
ed horses that drew the Superintendent's carriage every day as he and his family went 
for their outing, or in winter were harnessed to a sleigh or cutter, with the jingle of 
the bells keeping time with the rhythm of the trotters' feet The driver and passen- 
gers were all warmly wrapped in buffalo robes and furs to offset the cold blasts of the 
winter weather 

The irrigation industry also started in Lethbridge about this time At the 
time that Montana developed its own coalfields and provided growing markets for coal, 
the spur of competition urged the Galt interests to expand into the Alberta Irrigation 
Company, later the Canadian North-West Irrigation Company, which provided the prairies 
with irrigation ditches and water, to form the agricultural industry that constituted 
the simple beginning of the great development of Alberta's irrigation industry Leth- 
bridge owes a great deal to these men who had the insight to develop the most important 
industry in the whole of the Alberta economy. 


The first small ditches of water were run through the city of Lethbridge, and 
watered and nurtured the lawn and tree growth of our early city. This scheme also 
brought a new influx of settlers to begin farming, and they built up new communities, 
and also pioneered new towns such as Cardston, Magrath, Stirling, Raymond, Welling, and 
Coaldale For this reason, Southern Alberta in general has been a rich and expanding 
community for many long years, and irrigation has been a great source of revenue HOT, 
Lethbridge. 


Medical facilities, as we have seen, were first provided by doctors attached to 
the North-West Mounted Police, who maintained a small building as an emergency centre 
on the present Galt Hospital site, where attention could be given in the case of acci- 
dents or sickness However, Sir Alexander Galt donated a considerable sum of money to 
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build the hospital which was named after him. It was built primarily for the benefit 
of the employees of the North-West Coal and Navigation Company, but before very long it 
came to be used as a general hospital. Dr. Frank H. Mewburn was the doctor in charge, 
and his nursing superintendent was Miss Chapman, who later married Ed Higinbotham. Dr. 
W. S. Galbraith came to Lethbridge at an early date, and was associated with Dr. Mew- 
burn in the pioneering days of the Galt Hospital. This was quite a modern hospital for 
those days, and no doubt many skilful acts of surgery were performed there, giving Dr. 
Mewburn the place of honour he so rightly deserved in his long and colourful years as a 
physician and surgeon in the west. Dr. Mewburn married Miss Louise Nelson, and they 
had three children. They lived the greater part of their lives at Lethbridge, until 
Dr. Mewburn left to teach in the Faculty of Medicine at the University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton. On the grounds of the early Galt Hospital can be seen a cairn inscribed:- 
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Dr. Frank Hamilton Mewburn, pioneer doctor and surgeon. 




























































































Miners Band, about 1889. Robert Watson is fourth from the 
left in the front row; Tom Niven is fourth from the left in 
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The Mewburn home still stands, and is today the premises of the Martin Bros. Funeral 
Chapel. Dr. Mewburn's fee was 50 cents a visit, and one dollar for a house call in the 
country. 


The first electric light plant was installed by private enterprise in the year 
1893. Built by the Lethbridge Waterworks and Electric Light Company it consisted of 
two single-phase 1040-volt, 30-kilowatt Thompson Houston generators, driven by a 150 
h.p. Rolls engine, steam being supplied by the Alberta Railway and Coal Company. The 
original power plant was housed in a shed adjoining the No. 1 Fire Hall. Later on, the 
company purchased the offices of the North-West Coal Company north of the C.P.R. via- 
duct, and converted it into a boilerhouse and engine room, installing its own boiler 
plant and additional machinery, consisting of a 250 h.p. engine producing 200 kilo- 
watts. They then changed over to what was then considered the two-phase system. Light 
was supplied on a flat-rate basis of 50 cents per month for a 16 candle-power carbon 
lamp. 


Four of the early employees connected with this early industry were Jack Niven, 
Jesse Walker, Dave Conn, and George Stafford. In 1907, the City purchased the holdings 
of the Company's electric plant. On New Year's Eve 1909, the plant was completely des- 
troyed by fire. The city then depended entirely for its light on the generator of the 
No. 3 mine Following this, an up-to-date plant was built on the river bottom, where 
the power plant still carries on today. 


The next modern amenity to be established was the electric telephone. Before 
the arrival of the Bell Telephone Company, there were only two telephones in Leth- 
bridge, one at the No. 3 mine and the other at the home of the Superintendent William 
Stafford. These were installed in 1886, but were only private phones, for business 
purposes only, and there were no other outlets. 


The Council meeting of February 17, 1891 received a communication from the 
Lethbridge agency of the Bell Telephone Company, signed by its agent Mr. Walsh. The 
communication was examined at the meeting of February 20. The Council received the re- 
port from its Board of Public Works, suggesting that a by-law be drafted, allowing the 
Bell Telephone Company to commence business and erect and maintain poles along the 
streets and lanes. The application was received and carried. The by-law was promul- 
gated at the Council meeting of March 10, 1891. 


Another essential public service instituted at this time was the fire brigade. 
The fire department began about 1886 as a volunteer brigade under the Chief Harry Mof- 


fat. They were equipped with hand-drawn equipment. No. 1 Fire Station was built in 
1890, housing the Fire Department with its equipment and horses, the City Hall and the 
Police Department, with four jail cells in the basement of the station. In the early 


days of the Fire Department, the first person who got his team of horses unhitched and 
hitched to the chemical machine earned five dollars for his effort. 


The first major fire in Lethbridge was the hotel next to the station house, 
built by Charles Merril and Al Scott and this was a total loss. It was never rebuilt. 
In 1890, John Craig's furniture store burned down, but that was rebuilt. The Botteril 
store and Doc Cleveland's Drug Store both burned They were side by side, and the 
small fire equipment was not sufficient as there was a strong wind blowing. The earli- 
est firemen to be remembered were George Steel, Larry McEwen, Frank Colpman, W. A. Gal- 
lagher, Jack Parker, S. B. Latimer, and Jack Niven, who was the engineer, and lived at 
the Fire Hall. 


The Bank of Montreal established a branch at Lethbridge ina small house on 
3rd Avenue on August 14, 1897, with R. F. Reeve as its Manager. The population then 
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was about 1,800. A share of the credit for the healthy growth of Lethbridge towards 
the local economy belongs to the Bank of Montreal. Mr. Reeve was a most popular figure 
in Lethbridge, and he married Miss Eva Murkett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Percy Neale. 
They resided in Lethbridge until Mr. Reeve's death in 1911, when Mrs Reeve (later Mrs. 
Harmon) moved to reside in Victoria. 


Lethbridge's first Board of Trade and Civic Committee was formed on September 
16, 1889. The membership fee was five dollars. On September 18, a meeting was called, 


and a committee named to draft a constitution. Admission to the Board was through e- 
lection by secret ballot, and an unsuccessful applicant had to wait six months before 
renewing his candidacy. On September 25, a meeting was held to elect a slate of offi- 
cers. This meeting took place in a smalk sample room in the Lethbridge House. The 


first President was C. A. Magrath, Tom Curry was elected Vice-President, W. I. Galliher 
served as Secretary, the Treasurer was G. W. Lafferty, and the other executive members 
were W. Colpman, J. H. Hawley, Harry Bentley, and Henry Martin. The first objective of 
the Board was to have Lethbridge incorporated as a town, and they played a major role 
in the settlement of the Lethbridge district On April 14, 1899, Charles McKillop, the 
early Presbyterian minister, was commissioned by the Board of Trade to go to Ontario 
and secure more settlers for the district. Originally, also, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway intended to bypass Lethbridge altogether, in favour of a route to the north, 
but C. F. P. Conybeare and H. Bentley, assisted by other members of the Board, succeed- 
ed in convincing the C.P.R. to build their line through Lethbridge to the Crowsnest 
Pass. The railway from Lethbridge to Macleod passed along the present Mayor Magrath 
Drive as far as Six-mile or Pot Hole Coulee, along the road towards the Airport and 
then southwest, following a circuitous route to the St. Mary river, crossing at least 
12 trestle bridges. The C.P.R. station was about one and a half miles from the centre 
of Macleod. The time that I myself ‘travelled this route it was a long journey, as the 
train crawled very slowly over all these bridges, but it was a picturesque view going 
through all the valleys, past old Fort Whoop-Up and other interesting sights. It was 
the most winding and twisting railroad, and one of the most picturesque of these times, 
but it ended in tragedy, as one of the trestle bridges collapsed with train and crew, 
causing deaths and casualties, which spelled the end of this first railway. Lethbridge 
was then given the High Level Bridge, which was completed in July 1909. This bridge 
is one mile and 47 feet long, and crosses the Oldman river south and west of the rail- 
road depot on lst Avenue. It is 307 feet high. 

Lethbridge began its history as an incorporated town on January 16, 1891, when 
this community officially received its charter, granted by the Legislature for the 
North-West Territories in Regina. Iwo weeks later, on February 2, an election was 
held. As a result C. A. Magrath became Lethbridge's first mayor. Six councillors were 
also elected, Harry Bentley, William Colpman, William Henderson, Tom Curry, J. H. Cava- 
nagh, and C M. Turner. On February 11, W. P. Spencer was appointed town clerk 


On May 26, 1891, a special meeting was called by Council for the purpose of a- 
dopting a seal for the Corporation. This plan was carried, and the town clerk was in- 
structed to write to |Mr: A. B.) Kale of Winnipeg in order to obtain a Seal of Corpora- 
tion. This request was granted, and this Seal of the Municipality of the Town of Leth- 
bridge consisted of the figure of a man with a pick)maised) in) the) act of \straking,.,and 
the inscription The Town of Lethbridge, Incorporated 1890. All papers and by-laws were 
to have this seal appended. Some of the earliest clerks of this municipality were W. O. 
Spencer (1891-1894), George Robinson (1894), Robert Sage (1894-1897), and C. B. Bowman 
who served for nine months in 1897, before becoming Secretary-Treasurer for the Munici- 
pality until March 1907. 


Thus by the turn of the century, Lethbridge was a thriving community, having 
developed from a company town to a modern city with greatly diversified pursuits. 
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CHAPTER V 


EARLY SCHOOLS AND PLACES OF WORSHIP 


During the winter of 1885-1886, the Territorial government at Regina granted an 
application for a School District at Lethbridge, N.W.T. Plans were made for a new 
school to be built, and at the same meeting Mr. William Stafford was elected Chairman 
of the new School Board. Mr. Howard Greenwood was elected Treasurer and Mr. John Craig, 
Secretary. These appointments were confirmed by the Territorial Board of Education in 
Regina. The school contract went to the firm of Fraser and Blyth for the sum of 
$1,565.00. This school was built at 4th Avenue and 7th Street South. Mr. L. B. Latimer 
was the teacher, and later, as attendance grew, Miss Maggie Duff, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Duff, became a second teacher. 


Also in the year 1886, the Rev. John McLean, an early missionary, and Dr A. B. 
Baird of Winnipeg were appointed the first two public school inspectors. McLean's in- 
spectorate ran from Medicine Hat to British Columbia and from the International Bound- 
ary line to Red Deer in the north. In this area, there were six schools--at Fort Mac- 
leod, Lethbridge, Pincher Creek, Calgary, and Fish Creek. Dr. A. B. Baird's inspector- 
ate covered the whole of Northern Alberta, extending into the Far North. His residence 
was at Edmonton. 


The original school building in Lethbridge was sold to E. T. Galt, and was used 
for public meetings, and later as a labour hall. 


After the arrival of Father Van Tighem, who took charge of the Roman Catholic 
church in Lethbridge, he endeavoured to provide a school for the members of his church. 
The result was a one-roomed building at 2nd Avenue and 9th Street South, which was o- 
pened on April 3, 1889. Mr. Christopher McCrae was engaged to teach in this school. 
In 1890, Father Van Tighem set in motion his plans for a convent, to bring to Leth- 
bridge a teaching order of nuns to look after the educational interests of the Catholic 
Church. This convent was built adjoining the Separate School site. In the fall of 18- 
90, four nuns of the Order of the Faithful Companions of Jesus arrived. These were 
Mother Theresa Ambrose, the Supervisor, Mother Faustine Carroll, Sister Mary Ellen, and 
a fourth whose name is unknown. The complex was known as the St. Aloysius School and 
Convent. These pioneer nuns took charge of the convent in January 1891, with 40 pu- 
Poalilishs By June, 80 pupils were enrolled. The first trustees of the Separate School 
Board were Philip Thomas and Thomas Curry. The second Board consisted of Cyril Begin, 
M. E. Roy, and H. Miran. 


As the Roman Catholic population increased, in 1898, four classrooms were add- 
ed, and more sisters and teachers were brought to staff them. Many of our early fami- 
lies attended this school, including the Malloys, Kennys, and many others. 
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In 1885, religious activities moved from Coalbanks to the new site of Leth- 
bridge; later in the same year the Rev. Wellington Bridgeman held services in the Leth- 
bridge Hotel. In October 1885, John D. Higinbotham organized a Sunday School in a car- 
penter shop owned by Climie and Robertson, which proved to be the beginnings of the 
Knox Presbyterian Church in Lethbridge. Anglicans and Presbyterians held combined ser- 
vices, presided over by the Rev. Mr. Bourne (Anglican) and the Rev. Mr. McKenzie, a 
Presbyterian Minister from Fort Macleod. Mr. Bourne officiated at the morning service 
and Mr McKenzie at the evening service, both conducted in the Lethbridge House. 


On November 11885, the first Presbyterian communion was given by the Rev. 
James Robertson, who in later years became Superintendent of Missions for the West. The 
service was held in the Boarding House at the Bankhead north of the present C.P.R. via- 
duct. Here the congregation was ordained, and communion was administered to ten per- 
sons. The first Board of Managers was composed of William Stafford, J. D. Higinbotham, 
Daniel McKay, and Robert Niven. Services thereafter were held regularly, and the buailds 
ing of a church was undertaken. 


The first Anglican service was held on November 27, 1885 by the Rev. Mr. Bourne 
in Bourgoin's Hall, on the present site of the Arlington (now the Plainsman) Hotel. 
Services were held on the first and third Sundays of every month from March 1886 until 
1888, when the various denominations went their separate ways with the building of the 
first church. This was encouraged by the generous offering of lots by the North-West 
Coal and Navigation Company. Four churches took advantage of this offer. 


The Presbyterians were active in working for their new church, and it was for- 
mally opened on February 14, 1886. The morning service was conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews, Methodist, and the Rev Angus Robertson, Presbyterian, preached in the even- 


ing The services thereafter were generally taken by Mr. Robertson, except for short 
intervals, until the arrival of a regular pastor, the Rev. Charles McKillop. He ar- 
rived from Adamston, Ontario, on July 4, 1886 to take over his duties Mr. Cameron, a 


student missionary, who had been filling in before Mr. McKillop's arrival, preached the 
morning service, and Mr McKillop took the evening service, preaching to a mixed con- 
gregation of 40 persons. This church building remained in use until a new Knox Presby- 
terian Church was built on the corner of 4th Avenue and 8th Street South in 1908. 


The Anglicans held their services in the Coal Company's house, with the Rev. 
Canon Matheson as their preacher. They organized a parish and appointed churchwardens 
and vestrymen. They built their first church on 2nd Avenue, and it was formally opened 
on March 20, 1886. The Rev. Mr. Matheson organized the Guild of St. Monica, whose first 
President was Mrs. Howard Greenwood. The Rev. J. S. Pritchard succeeded Mr. Matheson 
on May 24, 1889 David Gibb built the first Anglican church of brick. Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts donated 50 pounds sterling ($240.00) to the building of this church in 18- 
86. 


The first Methodist church was built in 1887. The Rev. Mr. Bridgeman was in 
charge until 1889, when Mr. James Endicott was sent as first stationary pastor The 
church was built on the site of 3rd Avenue and 8th Street South. 


St. Patrick's, the first Roman Catholic church, was built in 1887, with the 
early missionary Father Van Tighem as resident priest. This church was built opposite 
the C.P.R. depot at lst Avenue and 8th Street South. Father Lacombe, a very early mis- 
sionary to the Indians, laid the corner stone. Mr. David Gibb was the stonemason and 
contractor. The bell of this church was a gift from the McShane Bell Foundry of New 
York, and had the distinction of being the first church bell in Alberta. 




















Construction of piers for the first highway bridge across 
the Belly (now Oldman) river, about 1890. 


The "Opera House," built in 1890 as a social centre and 
later the home of Elliott Galt, office of the Alberta Rail- 
way and Irrigation Company and St. Mary's River Development, 
and, after 1966, a parking 16t for the downtown Safeway 
Store. 
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It must be noted that relatively few of the services of early days were held on 
Sunday, as missionaries had their own duties to perform preaching and teaching to the 
various tribes of Indians. Many obstacles were also encountered while travelling with 
horses and wagons, as there were two rivers to ford, with no bridges or ferries. As 
they drove across the rivers, the horses often had to swim in order to draw the wagons, 
and the currents were so strong that at times the horses and wagons were swept down the 
rivers, sometimes a hundred yards from the starting point. The two rivers, one at Mon- 
arch and the other at Lethbridge, lay across the way from Fort Macleod to Lethbridge. 
Therefore, weekly services were held only when conditions were favourable for these 
missionaries to travel. 


A year after his arrival in Lethbridge, The Rev. Charles McKillop went back 
east, and returned with his wife and two children, Donald and Ena. One can imagine 
what a great addition to the town was the arrival of the minister's wife, and how their 
home soon became the centre of the social and religious life of the early days. Mrs. 
McKillop entered heartily into the missionary life of the town, proving a real help- 
mate to her husband. Mrs. McKillop arrived in June 1888, and within two months we hear 
of her calling together a meeting to form the Ladies' Aid of the Presbyterian Church. 
About twelve ladies gathered together in the church, and chose Mrs. McKillop as their 
President. Among those first ladies were Mrs. T. F. Kirkham, Mrs. Duff, Mrs. Bailey, 
Mrs. John Craig, Mrs. Robert Niven, Mrs. Fane, Mrs. Jardine, Mrs. James McNulty, Mrs. 
George Fraser, Miss McBane, Mrs. Eli Hodder, and Mrs. William Stafford. The first work 
undertaken by these ladies was to provide an organ for the church. To this end, ba- 
zaars, concerts, turkey suppers, and similar events followed each other.in rapid suc- 
cession. The organ was soon purchased, and was played by Mrs. Bailey, the wife of the 
first Superintendent of the Albertg Railway and Coal Company. Mrs. McKillop brought 
her piano with her from the east. This was the first such instrument in Lethbridge, 
though some homes had organs. She thus played a great part in the entertainment of the 
community throughout her life in Lethbridge. 

Mrs. McKillop and Mrs. Stafford entertained the first Teachers' Convention in 
Lethbridge. About 15 teachers came from near and far to hold their business meeting in 
L. B. Latimer's school, and a social evening was held in the manse. 


Mr. William Henderson and Miss Margaret Lundy were married at the Stafford 
ranch house in 1887. This was a great social event, anda large gathering of friends 
assembled. Another interesting event was when some time later Mrs. Fred Godwin received 
at her home the Travellers' Aid Society. The "At Home" was conducted in the eastern 
style, the hostess being beautifully gowned for the occasion. It was a very select 
gathering, with about 12 ladies present, with Mrs. Stafford pouring tea. Mrs. Godwin 
was the wife of the Union Bank Manager and sister of C. A. Magrath. 


With the opening of St. Augustine's Anglican Church and the foundation of the 
Methodist and St. Patrick's Roman Catholic churches, a new social life began, and added 
to the social activity of the town as they too began their church activities. The 
opening of the Police Barracks and the arrival of the Superintendent's family, Mrs. 
Deane entered into the social life of Lethbridge. 


One of the noticeable features of Lethbridge at this time was the influx of 
young bachelor business men in all walks of life, so there were many romances and mar- 
riages. The nurses of the Galt Hospital were soon spoken for, and new nurses came to 
replace those who had married. However, most of these people made their homes in Leth- 
bridge for the rest of their lives, though some moved on to Victoria and other points 
in their later years. 
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Fort Macleod was named after Col. James F Macleod, C.M.G., Assistant Commissioner of the North-West Mounted Police 1873-76 
and Commissioner 1876-80. In 1892, the town was incorporated and, as a gesture of civil independence and sophistication, the 
"Fort" was dropped and it became the Town of Macleod. The name was changed back to Fort Macleod about 1956. 


Sir Alexander Galt was elected to the Quebec legislature as a "Rouge," which was a kind of Liberal. He gradually drifted away 
from the party, became an Independent, then joined Sir John A. Macdonald's Conservative party His political fame accrued 
from his service with the federal Conservative party. 


Angela Burdett was born in 1814, the daughter of Sophia (Coutts) and Sir Francis Burdett. At about 70 years of age, her 
grandfather the banker Thomas Coutts, married an actress, Harriot Mellon, only two weeks after the death of his first wife. 
And at her death in 1837 Harriot Mellon Coutts left the huge Coutts fortune to her husband s granddaughter, Angela Burdett. 
Thus, at age 23, Angela Burdett found herself with an income of $400,000 per year She adopted the Coutts name at this time 
and was known as Angela Burdett-Coutts. In 1881, she married her secretary, William Ashmead Bartlett. He also adopted the 
Coutts name and was known henceforth as William Ashmead Bartlett Burdett-—Coutts. 


Britt Stephens died of typhoid in the fall, 1883. 


Names that have been used to identify the Lethbridge area include: Ashsoysem or “Steep banks"; Sik-okotoks or Sik-okotoki, 
"The place of black rocks"; Mek-kio-towaghs, "Painted rock," "Red painted rock," or "Medicine stone"; Assini-etomochi, "Where 
they slaughtered the Crees"; The Coal Bank; Coal Banks; Coalbanks; Sherans; Sheran's Ferry; The Crossing; The Colliery; New- 
lethbridge; Lethbridge Colliery; Coalhurst; and, since October 14, 1885, Lethbridge. There was a period after the building 
of the narrow gauge in 1885 when the riverbottom area and the new community on the prairie level were called "The Lower Town" 
and "The Upper Town," respectively. Also, early settlers persisted in calling the riverbottom area “Coalbanks" long after 
the community officially was designated "Lethbridge." 


The line was leased by the CPR in 1893, brought to standard gauge about 1894, and purchased in 1912. 
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TO THE PIONEER MOUNTIES 


From east to west, to north and south, 

With skylines banked in sunset splendor, 

The prairies were treeless, 

The men were fearless, as their horses cantered 
and plodded along 

The buffalo herds wene bold and staring 

As the red coats tunics baffled their daring. 

On and on they rode, 

To conquer their mission of law and order 

Amongst the Indians from border to border. 

With evening came rest, but still a few 

Had to keep vigil till morning shone through. 

Awakened refreshed, they took up the pace 

To bring law and order and end the chase. 

Very few riders of our plains 

Have monuments or titles after their names, 

But the part they played in settling the West 

Lives on in history, wherever they rest. 


“TIME MARCHES ON 


The buffalo herds unknown by citizens of today, 
«The educated Indian in houses live the modern way, 
The old stage coach has vanished 

Only seen on T.V. screen 

The old steam engine a relic 

As progress changes its scheme 

The coal mines now a has-been 

As electricity takes hold 

In push button kitchen and luxuries 

No one need be cold. 


Oh yes the changes are many 

But the memories never fail. 

It's true there were many hardships 

As the olden days detail. 

But this new era has many drawbacks in living 
Speed and spending no peace or ending 

Of this fine land we knew 


The earth is polluted with fall-out 
Our water requires Fluorine 

The hand of man works faster 

Can't be satisfied with his scheme 

The earth to him is too slow a pace 
He is reaching now for outer space. 


Annie L. Peat 
Born 1890 
Lethbridge, N.W.T. 
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APPENDIX 


AN ODE TO LETHBRIDGE PIONEERS 


To write a history of the past, 
One must judge it as a chain; 

For every link within this chain 
Is a builder's name. 

Each came to do their special part 
To build up this domain. 


Over the years, memory fails-— 
Forgotten are the names 

But you were new, old timers, too 
When you travelled over these plains. 


What you earned was your only wealth 
As you had to struggle through. 

No government help or care for health 
Was heard of by any of you. 


Your prairie homes were crude, some bare-- 
Luxuries and comforts not here to share. 
By candle light, you knelt in prayer 

To ask for courage and strength to dare 
This new life in the west. 


The long chain broken, many links amiss 
But your courage and vision gave us this, 
You founded and pioneered not in vain 
For you left our heritage worthy of name. 


Many names are not in print 

But still are included in this link 

That binds you to the past. 

This day unknown by only a few 
Historians now are taking a view 

To unmold the past and founders few 

With plaques and markers they honour you. 


Annie L. Peat 
Born 1890 








Lethbridge, N.W.T. 
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